;UUGH the full significance of recent 
British drama cannot yet be assessed, 
there is no denying its wide range of 
themes, its variety of forms, and its ur 
gent appeal to younger playgoers. This 
appeal was demonstrated by the very 
great success of a series of Extension 
Lectures given in the University of Lon 
don early this year. These lectures, re 
written in essay form and with one addi 
tion and one omission (for copyright 
reasons), are contained in this book. 
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PREFACE 

IT is too early to assess the full significance of recent 
British drama, but there is no denying its wide range of 
themes, its variety of forms, and its urgent appeal to 
younger playgoers. After the First "World "War, British 
drama was caught in the trammels of a narrow naturalistic 
convention and wilted before the challenge of the talking 
film. Since the Second World War, however, natural 
istic playwrights have turned from the urbanities of the 
drawing-room to the arguments of the kitchen, the bed 
sitter, the barracks hut, and even the subterranean wash 
room. Other playwrights have gone in quest of more 
poetic forms; some have experimented with verse, some 
have revived religious allegory, some have striven to 
create dramatic myths appropriate to modern dilemmas 
by inventing archetypal characters and situations and 
stressing their extra-literal meaning by the use of symbolic 
settings, masks, stylised prose, and unfamiliar stage 
conventions. The vast entertainment industry pro 
moted by television companies since the mid-nineteen- 
fifties has not led to a debilitation of stage drama. On the 
contrary, modem playwrights have made the theatre a 
rallying-point in the perennial struggle of the human 
imagination against religious complacency, moral apathy, 
and social conformity. Beckett s enigmatic Godot has 
sent a religious tremor through a predominantly secular 
age: Pinter s haunted heroes have been a salutary reminder 
of what we still have to face when the Welfare State has 
done its best (or worst) for us: the tirades of Osborne s 

9 
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Jimmy Porter and the snide patter of his Archie Rice have 
emboldened the young and goaded their elders: Behan s 
Quare Fellow looms insistently over the issue of capita] 
punishment: Bolt s Sir Thomas More, O Casey s Father 
Ned, and Wesker s Beatie Bryant have likewise spoken 
to the conscience through the medium of the play. 

Though many theatres have been closed or demolished 
during the past ten years, the general standard of pro 
duction has improved and there are more experimental 
stages than ever before in the history of the English 
theatre. The general tendency of these experimental 
stages is to break down the barrier imposed between actor 
and audience by the proscenium arch and its curtains. 
For nearly a decade Stephen Joseph has experimented 
with theatre-in-the-round, mainly in the provinces. 
This economical style of presentation requires only a 
suitably illuminated area for actors and properties in the 
middle of a hall with tiers of seats arranged on rostra 
around the playing area. Londoners were able to see 
regular performances on a stage of this kind when an 
American, Clement Scott Gilbert, introduced one at the 
Pembroke Theatre, Croydon, in 1959. Another type of 
experimental stage has been used in the provinces by 
John English in his Arena Theatre, which has toured 
various parts of the Midlands and Wales. His stage is 
semicircular in shape and its curved edge is enclosed by 
tiers of seats. Simple backgrounds and entrances are 
arranged at the rear of the stage. The stage erected for 
festival productions in the Assembly Hall, Edinburgh, 
combines some of the advantages of an arena stage and 
theatre-in-the-round with the gallery and multiple levels 
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of the Elizabethan stage. Its low stage juts into the 
auditorium like a peninsula and is nearly twice as long as 
it is wide. There are steps on all three sides of this stage 
so that the players, as in theatre-in-the-round, can make 
their entrances through aisles in the auditorium. At the 
rear of the stage is a gallery with a set of stairs and a door 
at either side of it. Opened on July 3, 1962, the 
Festival Theatre at Chichester has an open stage with a 
background of balconies, stairways, and doors which 
can be altered to some extent to meet the requirements of 
different kinds of drama. 

The Mermaid Theatre likewise embodies new ideas in 
the art of stage design. Opened by Bernard Miles on 
May 28, 1959, it was the first new playhouse to be built 
in London for thirty years. From its steeply-raked tier of 
seats, the spectators look down upon a stage as wide as 
the auditorium itself, with no proscenium arch, no cur 
tains, no orchestra pit, and no footlights to intervene 
between them and the players. A twenty-foot revolve 
enables the producer to set up a multi-purpose structure 
in the middle of the stage and to rotate it to provide 
different backgrounds as required. Alternatively, he 
can use the vast expanse of the stage and the big gallery 
behind it for an Elizabethan style of presentation 
comparable to that of the Edinburgh Assembly Hall. 
Similar ideals motivated Peter Hall s remodelling of the 
stages of the Royal Shakespeare Theatre, Stratford-on- 
Avon, and the Aldwych Theatre in 1960. A character 
istic part of the design is an apron stage which extends 
some fourteen feet into the auditorium. This apron is 
tapered so that some spectators can sit at either side of it. 
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The proscenium arch has, perforce, been preserved in 
each theatre, but its significance has been reduced by 
erecting sets of black arches beyond it and by making 
little or no use of its curtains, so that the entire stage is 
sometimes open to the spectator s view from the time 
that he enters the theatre until he leaves it. 

In their various ways these experimental stages aim 1 at 
concentrating the spectator s attention on the most 
important of the dramatist s media: the actors words, 
attitudes, groupings, and facial expressions. The 
dramaturgy of some of the ablest modern playwrights is 
beginning to harmonise with the current experiments in 
stage design. Eager to establish direct contact with 
their audiences, a number of them have begun to discard 
the fourth-wall convention so sedulously maintained by 
most of their immediate predecessors. Direct addresses 
to the audience in the form of choruses, asides, soliloquies, 
sermons, disquisitions, and songs have been increasingly 
exploited in plays of the past fifteen years. The produc 
tion of John Whiting s play The Devils at the Aldwych 
Theatre represents an important development in this 
rapprochement of the modern dramatist and the 
experimental stage-designer. This play was specially 
written for presentation on the remodelled stage of the 
Aldwych Theatre. The free conventions and flowing 
continuity of action made possible by this stage enabled 
Whiting to deploy his dramatic action in sixty rhythmic 
scenes. The setting devised by Sean Kenny was notable 

1 For expert discussion of recent experiments in stage design see 
Adaptable Theatres (ed. Stephen Joseph, pub. Association of British 
Theatre Technicians, London, 1962) and Richard Southern s The 
Seven Ages of the Theatre (Faber, London, 1962) pp. 267-294. 
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for its practicality, its symbolic structures, and its richness 
of atmosphere. Scenes supposed to be in Paris took 
place on a narrow platform at the rear of the stage; its 
remoteness suggested the aloofness of the capital from the 
main action of the play and its elevation accorded with 
the dictatorial power of Richelieu and Louis XIII when 
they appeared on it. At either side of the stage were 
wooden posts with slanting cross-pieces, which sym 
bolised an important motif in the play by combining 
suggestions of the gallows and the cross, and also served 
the practical purpose of facilitating the staging of interior 
scenes at Loudun when flats were slid in front of them. 
The concordance of new stage designs with the modern 
playwright s desire to fuse actors and audience in a 
communal experience, combined with the Arts Council s 
willingness to give financial guarantees to new plays of 
distinction, holds obvious promise for the future of 
experimental drama. 

The increasing public interest in the innovations of 
post-war playwrights prompted the Department of 
Extra-Mural Studies of the University of London to 
organise a series of lectures on Experimental Drama, 
1945-61 in the early months of 1962. The lectures 
attracted even bigger audiences than had been antici 
pated; in some cases the hall was full twenty minutes 
before the proceedings began. All the essays which 
follow this preface are based upon these lectures, with the 
exception of Dr. Katharine J. Worth s contribution on 
Avant Garde at the Royal Court Theatre: John Arden 
and N. F. Simpson , which was specially written for this 
volume. The purpose of this book is to present a 
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conspectus of informed opinion, not a general thesis, on 
the subject of recent drama. Of the contributors, Dr. 
D. S. R. Welland, Reader in American Literature at the 
University of Manchester, is well known for his critical 
studies of Wilfred Owen and Arthur Miller; Professor 
Geoffrey Bullough of King s College, University of 
London, is as adept in twentieth-century as in Renaissance 
literature and has been a shrewd judge of contemporary 
drama since the days when he was a very active member 
of the Executive Committee of the Sheffield Repertory 
Theatre; Mr. J. C. Trewin s many services to drama in 
London and the provinces range from the writing of 
dramatic criticism to the publication of some thirty books 
on plays, actors, and theatres: Dr. Martin Esslin, now 
Assistant Head of the B.B.C. Drama Department, is a 
product of the Reinhardt Seminar, Vienna, and the 
writer of authoritative studies of Brecht, Beckett, and 
Pinter; Dr. Katharine J. Worth, Lecturer in Dramatic 
History at the Central School of Speech and Drama, has 
made a special study of Shaw, O Neill, and the symbol 
ism of modern playwrights: Mr. Laurence Kitchin has 
contributed much distinguished dramatic criticism to The 
Times and is an authority on the drama of the nineteen- 
fifties; Mr. Eric Gillett, formerly Professor of English at 
Raffles College, Singapore, is now the London dramatic 
critic of the Yorkshire Post. Last, but not least, I would 
gratefully acknowledge the encouragement, advice, and 
practical assistance of Miss Winifred Bamforth, who did 
so much to make this publication possible. 

Tr . , fT j WILLIAM A. ARMSTRONG 

University oj London 
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THE PLAYWRIGHT AND HIS THEATRE 
1945-62 

* * ^r 
William A. Armstrong 

MOST PLAYWRIGHTS write plays in the hope that they will 
be performed. Most theatres are owned by landlords. 
Most audiences pay for admission to see a play. Whether 
or not a play is produced depends on the policy of the 
man or men in control of our theatres. Writing a play 
with the intention of having it performed therefore in 
volves problems of economics and theatre-politics as well 
as the arts of writing, acting, and producing. These are 
truisms, but they seem to me indispensable to a considera 
tion of the status and achievement of the playwright 
during the past sixteen years. A theatre resembles a 
polygon offerees; such forces as the theatre-landlord, the 
theatre-tenant, the producer, the playwright, the actor, 
the scene-designer, and the audience. What I propose to 
attempt in this essay is an exposition of the influence of 
recent theatrical politics and economics upon playwrights 
who take their art seriously. 

Bernard Shaw was an extremely practical man of the 
theatre as well as a playwright with a message. I know 
of no better description of the ramifications of theatrical 
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politics and economics than the one he wrote in 1912, 
when the New York Times asked him rather grandly 
to define the principles by which he chose his themes and 
the methods governing his treatment of them. Shaw 
repHed very characteristically that though his themes 
came to him by a sort of inspiration, his methods of 
treatment did not. 1 do not select my methods , he wrote, 
they are imposed on me by a hundred considerations: by 
the physical considerations of theatrical representation, by 
the laws devised by the municipality to guard against 
fires and other accidents to which theatres are liable, by 
the economics of theatre commerce, by the nature and 
limits of the art of acting, by the capacity of the 
spectators for understanding what they see and hear, and 
by the accidental circumstances of the particular pro 
duction in hand ... I have to think of my pocket, of the 
manager s pocket, of the actors* pockets, of the spectators 
pockets, of how long people can be kept sitting in a 
theatre without relief or refreshments, of the range of the 
performer s voice, and of the hearing and vision of the 
boy at the back of the gallery, whose right to be put in 
full possession of the play is as sacred as that of the 
millionaire in the stalls or boxes. 

Shaw s long career as a playwright provides us with a 
conspectus of theatrical politics and economics from the 
iSpo s to 1950. When Shaw began to write plays in 
the i89o s the actor-manager was the dominant figure in 
the theatrical polygon of forces. At the outset of his 
career Shaw wrote some plays with the gifts of Irving and 
Cyril Maude in mind, but neither of these actor- 
managers could be induced to stage them. Shaw s genius 
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was not generally recognised in this country until Harley 
Granville-Barker staged eleven of his plays at the Court 
Theatre between 1904 and 1907. Granville-Barker *s 
ideals were not those of the actor-managers; he believed 
in repertory, not the long run: he preferred ensemble 
acting to star performances. His repertory ideal spread 
to a few provincial cities, and the repertory theatres at 
Liverpool and Birmingham survived the First World War. 
During the First World War, Shaw saw the actor-manager 
system ousted by the speculator-managers who turned 
most of the London theatres into business enterprises 
which exploited the inflated population of the capital 
by staging long runs of farces and musical comedies. 
The speculator-manager remained in control after the 
First World War. His practice of sub-letting theatres 
made rents so high that few producing managers could 
afford the risk of staging new or experimental plays. 
The most progressive and enterprising theatre in Britain 
between the two World Wars was the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre, which was subsidised by Shaw s 
friend, Sir Barry Jackson, who offered a somewhat 
unresponsive public the best of old and recent drama. 
The repertory idea gathered strength in the 1930 $, 
chiefly because the talking film brought about a great 
reduction in the number of commercial touring compan 
ies, and in some towns the repertory theatre became the 
only place where live actors could be seen. By 1939, 
there were about twenty permanent repertory companies 
in Britain. 

With the Second World War came a revolutionary 
development in theatrical politics and economics. For 

BED 
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the first time in Britain, dramatic art began to receive 
subsidies from the state through the agency of the Council 
for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts which 
began its work in 1940. By the end of the war, CEMA 
was organising touring companies, managing the Theatre 
Royal, Bristol, and sponsoring excellent repertory seasons 
by the Old Vic at the New Theatre and by Tennent 
Plays, Ltd., at the Haymarket. In June, 1945, the peace 
time continuation of the work of CEMA was guaranteed 
when it was transformed into the Arts Council. Accord 
ing to the Royal Charter given to the Arts Council in 
1946, its purpose is to promote *a greater knowledge, 
understanding, and practice of the fine arts ... to increase 
the accessibility of the fine arts to the public ... to 
improve the standard of execution of the fine arts and to 
advise and co-operate with . . . Government Depart 
ments, local authorities, and other bodies on any matters 
concerned directly or indirectly with those objects . 
The Arts Council is thus concerned with both the 
quantity and the quality of the plays performed in this 
country. It has come in for a good deal of criticism at 
times, but there can be no doubt, I think, that serious 
drama would be at a very low ebb in Britain if it had not 
been functioning during the past seventeen years. 

To put the recent achievements of the Arts Council 
into their proper perspective, I must first describe the 
post-war development and policies of the commercial 
theatre of the speculator-manager. There are two kinds 
of speculator-manager; the kind who invests in theatre- 
buildings and the kind who invests in productions, 
though sometimes the same man is interested in both 
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types of investment. The recent development of 
investment in theatre-buildings goes back to 1942. In 
1942, Mr. Prince Littler, who already had shares in six 
provincial theatres, acquired control of Stoll Theatres 
Corporation, which had a major interest in the Coliseum 
and the Stoll theatres in London and an important chain 
of suburban and provincial theatres. In 1943, his 
empire expanded again when his group absorbed the six 
West End theatres held by Associated Theatre Properties, 
including Her Majesty s, the Lyric, the Apollo, and the 
Adelphi. In 1945, it expanded yet again when the 
Group , as it is called, acquired control over Moss s 
Empires, a chain of big theatres in Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Newcastle, Leeds, Liverpool and other large cities. In 
1947, it expanded yet again when the Group bought the 
Palladium, the Prince of Wales, the Holborn Empire, and 
five provincial theatres. In addition, Mr. Prince Littler 
is a director of Howard and Wyndham Ltd., which owns 
seven of the principal theatres outside London. I could 
mention several other alliances between the Group and 
other theatre-owning companies, but I think I have said 
enough to show that the recent development of the 
commercial theatre in Britain provides a clear illustration 
of the economic process known as rationalisation, the 
process whereby a single group of investors achieves a 
control verging on monopoly. In an article on The 
Ownership of British Theatres , published in 1948, the 
late Gordon Sandison, then Secretary of Equity, estimated 
that the Group had controlling interests in perhaps 
75 per cent of the seats in the leading commercial theatres 
in Britain . 
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The Group, moreover, has a large number of shares in 
speculator-managements which produce plays and other 
forms of stage entertainment. London s principal 
producing management is H. M. Tennent, Ltd. The 
biggest single block of shares in this concern is held by 
Howard and Wyndham, Ltd., and, as I have just 
mentioned, Mr. Prince Littler is Chairman of Howard 
and Wyndham Ltd. I could list nearly a dozen other 
producing managements which are likewise closely 
connected with the Group. Several of them specialise in 
producing pantomimes and musical comedies. Not 
surprisingly, those producing managements associated 
with the Group often find it easier than independent 
producing managements to get theatres for their pro 
ductions. An independent producing management 
based on London at the present time has a great many 
problems to solve before it can provide dividends for its 
investors. A play requiring only one set and ten actors 
now costs about .5,000 merely to be put in readiness to 
go on a stage. As a London theatre is seldom immedi 
ately available, the producing management has to organ 
ise a provincial tour. To acquire the use of provincial 
theatres, the producing management has to meet the 
requirements of their owners. In an article on this 
problem, Mr. Henry Sherek has remarked that the cast 
must contain several leading West End players, otherwise 
both Messrs. Howard and Wyndham, not to mention the 
great Empire of Moss, give you the cold shoulder*. To 
acquire the use of a London theatre, the producing 
management usually has to allow the owners to take no 
less than 30 to 40 per cent of the gross weekly takings. 
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If the takings drop below a certain figure, the agreement 
can usually be terminated at two weeks notice. In 
practice, this means that the producing management may 
have to close down if its play is not filling 60 per cent of 
the more expensive seats by the second or third week of 
its presentation in London. A producing management 
cannot afford to nurse a new play for a month or two 
until the public discovers its merits. 

Inevitably, these hard economic facts influence the 
artistic policy of commercial producing managements. 
They are obliged to employ established players with a 
big following. Hence their choice of plays is partly 
governed by the necessity of finding roles attractive to 
such players. To make a profit, the play must have a 
long run. Hence the producing management cannot 
take risks by choosing unusual or highly experimental 
plays. It almost always chooses a play constructed on 
the lines of previous successes or a play by a dramatist who 
became popular because he is adept in pleasing the 
multitude. In an article written in 1947, Ted Willis 
declared that to get a new play on to the West End 
stage is like trying to drive a jeep up the steps and 
through the doors of the National Gallery possible 
but improbable . 

Since 1947, the prospects of the little-known play 
wright in the West End have improved a little, but the 
fact remains that almost all of the playwrights considered 
worthy of discussion in this book have had to rely upon 
non-profit-distributing companies outside the West End 
for the production of their earliest experiments. Nearly 
all of these companies have been subsidised in some way 
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by the Arts Council. One of the best companies to 
tour under the aegis of CEMA during the war years was 
the Pilgrim Players, directed by E. Martin Browne. 
During these tours, Browne found that Ronald Duncan, 
Norman Nicholson, and Anne Ridler had been writing 
verse dramas, and after the war, from 1945 to 1948, 
Browne organised several seasons of New Plays by 
Poets at the Mercury Theatre, with some assistance from 
the Arts Council. In 1945, he summed up his policy by 
saying, The poet needs a stage if he is to write good 
poetic drama. The stage needs the poet to lift its action 
above the merely naturalistic and its diction above the 
commonplace. Poetry and drama have been too long 
divorced and this season is an attempt to bring them 
together again/ In addition to works by the play 
wrights I have just mentioned, Browne presented poetic 
dramas by T. S. Eliot, Christopher Fry, Humbert 
Woolf, and Gordon Bottomley. Browne also brought 
his poets into informal contact with their interpreters and 
audiences by establishing the Poets Theatre Guild in 1946. 
This guild organised meetings on Saturday afternoons 
where the dramatists, their actors, producers, and 
interested members of their audiences could discuss the 
current production in detail. The Guild also organised 
readings of plays under consideration followed by 
discussions. In an article published in 1947, Browne 
summed up some of the artistic results of these seasons for 
poets. Audiences had been trained to listen more 
closely. Most of the poets had found that poetic forms 
other than blank verse could be dramatically effective. 
Most of them had instinctively rebelled against the 
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fourth-wall convention of the picture-frame stage, and 
had used direct addresses to the audience. 

It is no belittlement of Browne s sterling work during 
these seasons at the Mercury to point out that when the 
post-war plays of Eliot and Fry became known to a wide 
public they were performed in West End theatres with 
such eminent players as John Gielgud, Laurence Olivier, 
Alec Guinness, Rex Harrison, and Edith Evans in the 
leading roles. During the 1940 $ and the early ipso s, 
the actor was a dominant figure in the theatrical polygon 
of forces and the playwright was much less influential 
than he had been in the 1930 $. This shift in the balance 
offerees occurred not only because commercial manage 
ments found star performers more and more necessary 
but also because no commanding dramatist emerged in 
the 1940*8, and revivals rather than new plays were the 
order of the day during the war and the ten years after it. 
Commenting on current conditions in 1954, Ivor Brown 
aptly remarked, The most obvious feature is the 
domination of the theatre by the actors. The audiences, 
and therefore the managers, who must please to live, are 
more attracted nowadays by the voice that speaks the 
lines than by the hand that writes them/ 

Beginning in 1956, however, power has shifted again 
towards the playwright. The company which has done 
most to effect this change is the English Stage Company at 
the Royal Court Theatre. When George Devine 
became artistic director of the English Stage Company in 
1956, he had arrived at the conviction that too many of 
our best actors and producers were concentrating on 
revivals and that we were in dire need of a theatre which 
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would stage new and controversial plays which would 
stimulate its audiences into thinking and arguing about 
the problems of the world they were living in. His 
policy at the Royal Court has therefore been chiefly to 
present new plays by British dramatists and recent 
foreign plays. He has aimed at making the Royal Court, 
to use his own words, *a place where the dramatist is 
acknowledged for what he is the fundamental creative 
force in the theatre; and where the play, the discovery of 
the truth of its style, and the interpretation of the 
dramatist will be carried out with a sense of responsibility 
towards him, with the same seriousness of purpose that it 
is carried out in all good classical theatres . Devine 
thought three years work would be needed before this 
policy would become financially solvent, but he had a 
great artistic and financial success in his first season when 
he staged John Osborne s Look Back in Anger, a play which 
had previously been rejected by many agents and 
managements. In his second season, Devine introduced 
the policy of presenting on Sunday evenings productions 
without decor of promising new plays for the scrutiny of 
members of the English Stage Society, a club open to 
those patrons who were especially interested in new 
talent. According to my calculations, the English Stage 
Company presented during its first four seasons no fewer 
than forty-six major productions and twenty-one 
productions without decor. It is safe to say that no other 
management in the history of the English theatre has 
given so much help to little-known playwrights as has 
the Royal Court during the past six years. 
During that period, Devine has evolved various 
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methods of assisting and encouraging the young 
dramatist. Systematic organisation has been necessary 
because about 1,000 new plays are hopefully sent every 
year to the English Stage Company. The plays are 
sorted by the director in charge of the script department 
and then read by one or two members of a panel of 
experts. If they are impressed by a play, the script goes 
to Devine. The result of this process may be no more 
than an encouraging letter to the author, or someone may 
see him and find out more about his aims and special 
interests. On the other hand, if the play shows excep 
tional promise it may be given a Sunday evening 
production without decor or even a full-scale production. 
These do not exhaust the ways in which the English 
Stage Company assists the aspiring playwright. Prom 
ising authors are given free passes admitting them to 
rehearsals and all productions at the Royal Court. The 
Company s producers have fortnightly meetings with 
writers to discuss problems of stagecraft and acting. 

John Arden, N. F. Simpson, and Arnold Wesker are 
all proteges of the Royal Court who are now to be 
numbered among the best-known English dramatists. 
What is not so well known is that the promotion of their 
early work at the Royal Court involved losses of over 
.12,000. John Arden s Live Like Pigs was commissioned 
after a Sunday evening production without decor of an 
early work of his. Neither Live Like Pigs nor his next 
play, Serjeant Musgraves Dance, was adequately attended, 
but Devine s faith in Arden has been amply justified. In 
the same way, N. F. Simpson graduated from a produc 
tion without decor of A Resounding Tinkle to a full-scale 
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production of One Way Pendulum. His producer, 
William Gaskill, and he, worked over the script of the 
latter play for over a year before it was presented. 
Arnold "Wesker s play, Chicken Soup with Barley, was 
being considered for a Sunday evening performance in 
1958, when the English Stage Company decided to 
arrange a four-week season for four provincial repertory 
companies at the Royal Court. The Belgrade Theatre, 
Coventry, agreed to present Wesker s play with John 
Dexter as director. Wesker s promise was thus recog 
nised, and the other two plays of his trilogy, Roots and 
I m Talking about Jerusalem were likewise first performed 
by the Belgrade Company under John Dexter before 
they, too, were staged at the Royal Court. As these 
examples show, the English Stage Company fosters new 
plays in a way which seems quite impossible in the 
commercial theatre. Its grants from the Arts Council 
have so far averaged ^5,500 per annum and it has con 
stant financial problems. It is gratifying to find that in 
its 1961 Report, the Arts Council has admitted that at the 
Royal Court there is too large an element of chance in 
planning at the present level of subsidy, and discussions are 
now taking place on ways and means to ease the anxiety. 1 

1 In Mainly about People in the Sunday Times of April 29, 1962, 
Atticus points out that without Osborne s solid successes ... the Royal 
Court would probably not have lasted for more than six months. 
The theatre s main revenue over the last six years 106,984- has 
come from outside Sloane Square transfers to the West End, tours and 
film rights; and about half this sum- 54,000 has come from the 
works of John Osborne, from Look Back in Anger to Luther 9 . He also 
reveals that the Royal Court has an operating loss of around 30,000 
a year and that he has heard that the Arts Council has decided to raise 
its grant this year (i.e. 1962-63) from 8,000 to 15,000, with another 
5,000 in the event of a loss*. 
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In the recent history of the British theatre, 1956 stands 
out as the most important date. This was the year in 
which the English Stage Company began its work. This 
was the year in which it produced Look Back in Anger. It 
was also the year in which Theatre /orkshop emerged as 
a force in the British theatre with its production of 
Brendan Behan s The Quare Fellow under the direction of 
Joan Littlewood. Like Look Back in Anger, The Quare 
Fellow had been rejected by a number of managements 
before it was finally staged by a non-commercial 
organisation. Theatre Workshop had, of course, been 
in existence since 1945. Its policy was to stage plays of 
the past and the present directly relevant to contemporary 
problems and to use a style of production calculated to 
bring play wright, actor, and audience into closer 
association so that they would, in effect, share a communal 
experience. After eight grinding years in the provinces, 
Theatre Workshop found a home at the Theatre Royal, 
Stratford, .15, in 1953. Its contribution to the Paris 
International Theatre Festival was received with acclama 
tion in 1955, but it was not until The Quare Fellow was 
presented at the Theatre Royal that its quality began to be 
appreciated in this country. Before the 1955-56 season, 
Theatre Workshop had only one small subsidy of ^150 
from the Arts Council. From 1955 until 1960, its annual 
subsidy from the Arts Council was ^1,000. For the 
1960-61 season, it was raised to .2,000, but Theatre 
Workshop was continuously forced to transfer its pro 
ductions to West End theatres to make ends meet. This 
necessity was the main reason why Joan Littlewood threw 
up her work at the Theatre Royal in July, 1961, and 
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decided to work in foreign theatres less troubled by 
financial problems. In one interview, she said that the 
persistent necessity of transferring her productions to the 
West End had put her into an impossible position, turning 
her into a sort of rope being tugged between commercial 
ism and real theatre . 1 build up a cast , she said, and 
I m forced to export it to the West End. Same with 
writers. Same with plays ... I just can t work for the 
money motive. And I hate to see shows which were 
successful at Stratford becoming bad productions by the 
mere move to the staleness of the West End. 

This cri de caur springs directly from the special nature 
of Joan Littlewood s methods as a producer. She likes to 
interpret plays from a sociological standpoint, and to 
soften their impact for a West End audience goes against 
the grain with her. She likes to have a permanent 
company of players who are in sympathy with her 
methods and who are capable of sustained improvisation 
after the manner of the commedia dell arte, who can sing 
and dance if necessary, who are willing to work as an 
ensemble, not as a collection of star performers. She likes 
to have a playwright who is willing to work out the inner 
significance of his script in collaboration with her players 
and herself. Brendan Behan was encouraged to talk for 
three hours about prison life to the cast of The Quare 
Fellow before rehearsals began. The final version of 
The Hostage was the result of much collaboration. 
When Joan Littlewood read reports of two hostages being 
held by the insurgents in Cyprus, she asked Behan to 
write a play on this theme. He agreed to do so provided 
that he could put it into an Irish setting. The draft with 
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which he returned ran to only thirty pages a long way 
short of a full-length play. The script was amplified as 
Behan lay talking about it on the floor of Joan Little- 
wood s kitchen while she made notes. In a similar way, 
the final version of Shelagh Delaney s A Taste of Honey 
was reached during the course of improvisations and 
rehearsals by Joan Littlewood and her company. Hence 
the artistic credo expounded by Joan Littlewood in 
September, 1961: *I do not believe in the supremacy of 
the director, designer, actor, or even of the writer. It 
is through collaboration that this knockabout art of 
theatre survives and kicks. 

While Joan Littlewood was in command at Stratford, 
E.I5, the drama of the avant garde was able to mount 
attacks on two fronts: one in the west at the Royal Court, 
the other in the east at the Theatre Royal. I have some 
times heard Bernard Miles criticised for failing to create 
a third front in the more central sector occupied by the 
Mermaid Theatre in Puddle Dock, E.C.4. This seems 
to me unfair because Miles has made it quite clear that his 
policy is one of reconciliation rather than aggression. In 
*959&gt; for instance, he made a statement deploring c the 
chasm which runs through our national life between 
public school and elementary school, and is political, 
cultural, and linguistic and declaring that he wanted to 
create a common platform on which distinctions between 
highbrow and lowbrow are resolved and that his aim at 
the Mermaid was to stage not only new plays and classical 
revivals but adaptations of Dickens, operas, occasional 
variety shows, and pantomimes. So far as contemporary 
drama is concerned, the London playgoer must be 
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grateful to him for productions of BrecJit s Galileo and 
O Casey s The Bishop s Bonfire, and for organising a 
festival of three of O Casey s plays in the summer of 
1962. 

By far the most important of the non-profit-distribu 
ting organisations which operate without a subsidy from 
the Arts Council is the Royal Shakespeare Company of 
Stratford-on-Avon. Its director, Peter Hall, instituted 
an important extension of its work in the winter of 1960 
when he leased the Aldwych Theatre and began to 
present a repertory of classical and modern plays on a 
stage projecting fourteen feet into the auditorium. The 
first contemporary playwright to benefit from this 
development was John Whiting, a gifted and highly 
experimental dramatist whose work had not previously 
been commercially successful. Hall commissioned 
Whiting to write a costume play for his company at the 
Aldwych. In an interview reported in Time and Tide on 
March 9, 1961, Whiting has described how this invitation 
encouraged him to dramatise Aldous Huxley s The Devils 
ofLouctun, and how he had the advantage of knowing the 
special type of stage that was to be used and of knowing 
that one of the leading actresses of the company, Dorothy 
Turin, would be ideally suited to the role of Sister 
Jeanne. The result was The Devils, one of the finest 
plays of recent years, which was magnificently mounted 
and illuminated by Sean Kenny. Requiring a big cast 
and numerous changes of locality, The Devils is not the 
type of play which a commercial management is likely to 
present. Its success at the Aldwych in 1961 was a 
memorable illustration of the creative collaboration of an 
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enlightened director, a commissioned playwright, an 
experimental stage-architect, an imaginative scene- 
designer, and a company recruited for repertory 
presentations instead of the long run of one play. 
Beginning in March, 1962, Hall further encouraged 
contemporary playwrights by leasing the Arts Theatre 
for six months in order to give four-week runs to 
experimental modern plays as well as seldom-performed 
classics. 

During the 1950 $ a new kind of prose drama super 
seded the kind of poetic drama which Martin Browne had 
fostered at the Mercury Theatre. The flowering of 
poetic drama during the years immediately after the war 
owed something to the great revivals of poetic Eliza 
bethan drama staged by the Old Vic Company and 
H. M. Tennent, Ltd., at the New Theatre and the 
Haymarket in 1944 and 1945. It owed still more to the 
moods of religious faith and political idealism excited 
during the war years. During the 1950 $ these moods 
gave place to the anxieties, questionings, and protests 
generated by the Cold War, the fear of atomic warfare, 
and the shortcomings of the Welfare State. The 
corresponding new trend in drama was emphatically 
illustrated by Mr. Kenneth Tynan s analysis of the 2,000 
scripts submitted to the judges of the Observer play 
competition in the autumn of 1956. Only a few of the 
competitors attempted verse drama. The four most 
popular themes were the Hungarian uprising, the colour 
problem, the atom bomb, and social protests on the lines 
oLook Back in Anger. Television drama as well as the 
spirit of the age may have helped to bring about this 
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sudden change in the mood and technique of the stage 
playwrights of the later fifties. Most of the best plays 
written for television, such as Alun Owen s, have used 
colloquial prose idioms to present topical problems. But 
the most important service that television has done the 
live theatre has probably been to quicken the interest of 
the younger generation in dramatic art and to create a 
growing number of theatregoers among those in their 
teens and early twenties in both London and the 
provinces. 

During the last sixteen years the balance of theatrical 
forces has changed far more drastically in the provinces 
than it has in London. In the provision of drama in the 
provinces, the repertory theatre is now predominant. 
The commercial touring system is now on its last legs. 
Just after the war there were still about 150 touring 
companies at work in any given week; now, the figure is 
usually under fifty, and less than half of the touring 
companies are performing straight plays. During the 
fifties, commercial theatres in the provinces were closing 
down at the rate of nearly one per week, partly 
because their sites were valuable for real estate, partly 
because television had stolen their audiences, and 
partly because of the low quality of much of the entertain 
ment offered. During the same period, the number of 
repertory theatres increased. Some of these are com 
mercial concerns; it is now cheaper to run a repertory 
company than a commercial touring company. The 
best of them, however, are non-profit-distributing 
companies. The expansion of their work owes much 
to aid from the Arts Council, and a certain amount to 
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aid from local authorities. The Local Government Act 
of 1948 made it possible for local authorities to levy a 
rate of up to 6 d. in the for the provision of enter 
tainments. This Act has enabled Coventry to add 
the Belgrade Theatre to its amenities; it may enable 
Newcastle-under-Lyme to have a theatre-in-the-round 
in the near future. At the present time (1962), the Arts 
Council subsidises twenty-five repertory theatres in 
England and Scotland. It attaches special importance 
to five of these Birmingham, Bristol, Nottingham, 
Coventry, and Oxford because of the high quality of 
the plays chosen and of the way in which they are per 
formed. Under Frank Hauser s direction, it is the policy 
of the Oxford Playhouse to concentrate on first perform 
ances of new British and foreign plays. Indeed, most of 
the repertory theatres connected with the Arts Council 
attempt new plays every season. Guildford, Lincoln, 
Hornchurch, and Leatherhead as well as the five repertory 
theatres just mentioned have done notable service to new 
drama. Arnold Wesker, Bernard Kops, Robert Bolt, 
and Willis Hall are indebted to provincial repertory for 
the first performances of some of their plays. This 
remarkable development in the scope and enterprise of the 
repertory theatres has occurred chiefly because since 1952 
the Arts Council has encouraged the staging of new plays 
by offering the repertory theatres interested in them 
limited guarantees against financial loss, provided that 
its Drama Panel approves the plays proposed. Over 
eighty new plays have been promoted in this way. It is 
now increasingly common for provincial productions to 
come to London instead of vice versa. Commenting on 

CED 
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this aspect of the policy of repertory theatres, the Arts 
Council Report of 1957-58 justly claimed that it is no 
exaggeration to say that with the help of the Arts 
Council s scheme they have done more towards 
encouraging new writers than all the West End manage 
ments put together . The Arts Council also has its eye 
on the future provision of new plays of high quality. 
Since 1952 it has set aside some money each year to 
provide bursaries to enable young authors of promise to 
concentrate on writing for the stage. Since 1952 twenty- 
seven bursaries ranging in value from ^300 to 500 
have been awarded to such writers as Arnold Wesker, 
Shelagh Delaney, Bernard Kops, Beverley Cross, and 
John Hall. 

I think that I have now quoted sufficient facts and 
figures to show that since 1950 the playwright has become 
one of the most powerful elements in the theatrical 
polygon offerees. He has achieved this position largely 
through the long-term policies of enlightened patrons 
like Sir Barry Jackson, through the recent work of such 
directors as George Devine, Joan Littlewood, Peter Hall, 
and Frank Hauser, and, above all, through the steady 
support of the Arts Council. In some of their more 
expansive moments, the annual reports of the Arts 
Council conjure up visions of a provincial and metro 
politan network of theatres of high quality in hierarchical 
relationship with a National Theatre. But it would be 
inappropriate for this essay to end with rosy prophecies 
of this kind, even though a National Theatre is, at long 
last, to be built on the South Bank. The Royal Court 
Theatre has not yet got a public that will give consistent 
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support to its work. Theatre Workshop has resumed 
activities, but without Joan Littlewood Despite the 
exceptional artistic success of his season at the Arts 
Theatre in 1962, Peter Hall was unable to obtain from the 
Arts Council the immediate financial guarantees which 
would have enabled him to continue with his experi 
mental work there for another six months. The artistic 
as well as the physical foundations of the National Theatre 
have yet to be laid. If serious drama is to continue to 
flourish in Britain, the public must be willing to pay 
admission prices commensurate with the increased cost 
of producing plays. And at election times the public 
must become more articulate about its cultural as well as 
its material needs. The states of Germany and France, to 
say nothing of lesser ones like Sweden, Denmark, 
Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland, give far more 
financial aid to the art of the theatre than does Great 
Britain. It has been said that the price of freedom is eternal 
vigilance. The creative expression of the imagination in 
drama is an important aspect of freedom. Its price, too, 
is eternal vigilance. 
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SOME POST-WAR EXPERIMENTS 
IN POETIC DRAMA 

* * * 
Dennis Welland 



IN THE years immediately following the Second World 
War it would have been difficult to envisage subsequent 
historians of the theatre managing, even when writing 
specifically on verse drama, to avoid all but the scantest 
reference to such playwrights as Ronald Duncan, Anne 
Ridler, and Norman Nicholson. The renaissance of 
poetic drama that seemed imminent then has lost much 
of its significance now, but it does not deserve to be 
entirely forgotten: it made to the development of modern 
drama a contribution more oblique than it promised to 
be, but none the less real. If poetry is a less popular 
medium in the theatre now than it was then, this is 
paradoxically more attributable to the effectiveness than 
to the failure of their work. 

The war years represent a hiatus in the tradition of 
English poetry: the poets of the thirties continued to 
write, but few new talents emerged, and poetry was not 
given any major new direction as it had been by Wilfred 
Owen and Isaac Rosenberg. In 1939 poetry had seemed 
to be ascending a Parnassus of verse drama: Eliot had 
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followed one track, Yeats another, while Auden and his 
friends had been mountaineering on F6 and similar peaks. 
In 1945, accepting Eliot s twelve year-old dictum that 
"the most direct means of "social usefulness" for poetry is 
the theatre , the poets renewed the assault. When 
austerity standards of book production and paper shortage 
were still in force the larger audience of the theatre 
proved doubly attractive. 

Nor was the theatre inhospitable to the poet. A 
theatre critic in Penguin New Writing in 1944 had seen 
the lowered standards of wartime production as a chall 
enge in a time when the theatre might have to become 
the saviour of the cultural life of the country . c Once 
the emergency has passed and the excuses are no longer 
valid, the theatre will have to tackle its many problems 
with courage and integrity and a sense of responsibility 
towards ... a vast new audience brought into contact 
with the drama by the war. His conviction that 
discrimination could only be developed in people who 
are presented with a varied choice must have sounded 
like an open invitation to poets to vary that choice still 
further by experiments with language and techniques of 
stagecraft that might help to break down the naturalistic 
convention of the drawing-room dialogue, the cluttered 
set, and the even more cluttered plot. Austerity 
standards of production might prove an actual stimulus to 
a dramatic form that had generally preferred the simple 
to the lavishly spectacular. 

But if theatrical conditions encouraged the poet into 
the post-war theatre, much more did the activity of one 
man: Mr. E. Martin Browne. He had given the impetus 
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to the poetic drama movement by his production of 
Murder in the Cathedral at Canterbury in 1935; by March, 
1938, over eight hundred performances of it had been 
given in London, in the provinces, and in the United 
States. During the war he had taken it once more on 
tour, this time playing Becket himself, in churches as 
well as in theatres throughout England; his faith in this 
play led to a ready sympathy with the aspirations of 
Duncan, Nicholson, and Anne Ridler, whose work he 
came upon at this time, and he determined to try a season 
of new poetic dramas in London. For this he wisely 
chose the Mercury Theatre; a small, intimate theatre 
which Ashley Dukes had been using for ballet, it seated 
only 130, and did not present poets with the inhibiting 
problems of a proscenium arch in all its formality. 
(Browne was later to comment that The Family Reunion, 
which had failed at the "Westminster, flourished in the 
Mercury atmosphere.) Robert Speaight, his original 
Becket, also joined him in this poets workshop as a 
leading actor, and he and Browne later became its 
principal historians. 

The second play Browne produced at the Mercury in 
1945 was Ronald Duncan s This Way to the Tomb!: it was 
the one that attracted most interest at the time and also 
the one that marks most clearly the connection with pre 
war verse plays. Duncan had published three shorter 
plays in 1940; the best of them, The Unburied Dead 
(1938), had dealt with a pit strike, but its verse was too 
clipped and cryptic for a reader to penetrate with any 
ease, its form was more of a hindrance than a help to the 
speaking voice, and its idiom was too far removed from 
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any normal usage. (To suggest a comparison with 
Lawrence s dialect poems is almost unkind.) The plays 
had been published collectively with an epigraph from 
Ben Jonson that was hardly propitious; the final four 
words gave the volume its title: 

And since our dainty age 

Cannot endure reproof, 
Make thyself not a page 
To that strumpet, the stage; 

But sing high and aloof 
Safe from the wolf s black jaw and the dull ass s hoof. 

At first sight This Way to the Tomb! promises to redeem 
this impression of contempt for the theatre and to show 
a new understanding of dramatic form. Even Raymond 
Williams, who dislikes the play, finds in it qualities of 
showmanship which have brought it a merited com 
mercial success . With Speaight in the leading role and 
music specially composed by Benjamin Britten some of 
this success may have been adventitious, but it was more 
than caprice that led Duncan to call it a masque and to 
dedicate it To Benjamin Jonson and the Director of 
Television . The identification recognises the non-verbal 
elements of music, dance, and ritual that remove it from 
the naturalistic convention; the Director of Television is 
invoked because the second half of the play the anti- 
masque is a satiric version of an outside broadcast. The 
masque represents the past the temptations and triumph 
of St. Antony of Ferrata and the anti-masque comments 
ironically on the attitude to such a subject in what 
Duncan calls the mere present . Antony played by the 
original Becket and surrounded with three novitiates and 
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three tempters; an anti-masque that posed the question 
Shaw s St. Joan had asked in the epilogue and that 
answered it in the rhythms and language of Auden and 
Isherwood complaints against the derivativeness of the 
play are foreseeable and were duly made. This trans 
cends eclecticism, however, in its deliberate playing-off of 
Eliot against Auden and Isherwood: not only has it 
something to offer the differing audiences that the two 
main kinds of pre-war verse drama had attracted, but it 
tried to evaluate those kinds and in so doing to clear the 
ground for future experiment. This it did too well for 
Duncan s own good and, perhaps, for the good of poetic 
drama. The gates were now wide open, the saints came 
marching in, and poetic drama was firmly allied to Eliot 
and the Christian theme. Fry was to show the inventive 
ness that might have prised it loose, but not the 
originality of thought to provide an adequate alternative. 
Duncan s most experimental work is foreshadowed in 
his reference, in the opening speech, to finding in form 
the liberty of our tradition . One of the attractions the 
masque has for him is undoubtedly the range and variety 
of verse forms that it can unify into one dramatic whole. 
Speaight, noting the complex pattern of words and 
thought in the masque, attributed its effectiveness on the 
stage to the fact that there is in even the longest of 
Antony s meditations an interior dialectic, and the verse 
is not only rich in texture but it is very skilfully varied . 
The stanzaic forms in which these meditations are cast are 
capable at their best of striking lyrical effects, especially 
in Duncan s canzone with its patterning of internal rhyme 
and assonance. Verse-drama, however, is always in 
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danger of dissolving into a series of static set-pieces, and 
when it is concerned with the state of soul of a saint in 
soliloquy that danger is heightened. The idiom of 
drama is not soliloquy but dialogue, and the acid test of 
dramatic verse is whether it can materially contribute to 
the conduct of dialogue. In the conversation at Eliot s 
cocktail party the stichomythic exchanges with their 
incremental repetition do build up a mounting tempo of 
small-talk that could not otherwise have been so economi 
cally conveyed. In This Way to the Tomb! Duncan 
significantly prefers to conduct dialogue in prose, reserv 
ing verse for more formal exchanges, for declamation and 
soliloquy, or for ritualistic and liturgical utterance. No 
audience could fail to realise when verse was being used, 
but the realisation would not embarrass them. I once 
heard an elderly lady at a performance of Murder in the 
Cathedral remark in the interval: My dear, isn t it lovely? 
Mind you, I wasn t always clear who they were talking 
to or what they were saying, but didn t it sound beautiful? 
To have had the experience and missed the meaning is 
not to get the best out of verse drama, but it ought not to 
be too contemptuously dismissed: Poetry can communi 
cate before it is understood. Duncan similarly gave the 
post-war audience a welcome chance of hearing the 
human voice raised, not in commination or hortatory 
rhetoric, but in meditation and in expansive, exploratory 
speech. 

The play s most serious fault was its rejection of the 
mere present . It had originality, it had a theatrical 
vitality not wholly meretricious or spurious, it had a sense 
of beauty and a sense of humour. What it lacked was 
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charity and a real love for human beings. Again, it is a 
fault endemic to the genre, which Browne tried to 
rationalise: The poet fails, quite deliberately, to satisfy 
one of the expectations of the contemporary audience. 
He does not depict individual character with psycholog 
ical realism. For him, experience is universalised, and 
therefore character is a symbol. Writing about Man, 
not about men, presupposes enough genuine interest in 
men to know what constitutes Man. Duncan s earlier 
colliery play sympathised with miners in the abstract, but 
because it suggested no real point of contact between the 
poet and an individual miner if he were to meet one its 
sympathy and protest were weakened dramatically. In 
the anti-masque of This Way to the Tomb! the castigation 
of modern society is conducted in terms implying a lack 
of awareness of individuals and a fundamental antipathy 
to ordinary life, which is inimical to true drama. In one 
of Duncan s later plays a character complains 

They ve wired up the world; 
Everybody is touch with anybody and 
Nobody has anything to say. 

Nor, it would seem, has the poet, for the enervating flat 
ness of that verse contrasts unfavourably with this 
expression of a similar idea written exactly a century 
earlier: We are eager to tunnel under the Atlantic and 
bring the Old World some weeks nearer to the New; but 
perchance the first news that will leak through into the 
broad, flapping American ear will be that the Princess 
Adelaide has the whooping cough. The exuberant 
irony of Thoreau s prose has far more imaginative vitality 
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than Duncan s lines; its concreteness of reference betokens 
a shrewder knowledge of human nature and a more 
positive scale of values. In Raymond Williams s words: 
Verse drama ought not to be, indeed cannot be, confined 
to the institution of verse dialogue. What demands 
dramatic speech at its highest intensity and control is a 
particular dramatic attitude which we can characterise as 
poetic. This attitude has not always been discernible in 
Duncan s plays: despite the promise of This Way to the 
Tomb!, and despite his real ear for lyric verse, he has 
followed too zealously and too literally Jonson s advice to 
sing high and aloof and it is not only the dull ass who 
finds his later work disappointing. 

The play that opened the Mercury season had been 
Norman Nicholson s The Old Man of the Mountains. 
Less ambitious than Duncan s, which it preceded, it took 
the story of Elijah and transposed it into a Westmorland 
setting, drawing its dramatic strength from the vigour of 
its local idiom and the sureness of Nicholson s feeling for 
the actuality of rural existence. Set against a play like 
Bridie s Tobias and the Angel it suggests the effectiveness 
of verse in investing the action with significance and 
preventing its translation into modern terms from 
descending into banality, for the dramatist has not to 
show how quaintly ordinary were the people to whom 
these things happened, but to bring the possibility of 
those events nearer to us without robbing them of their 
wonder and meaning. The ease with which Nicholson 
can suggest the rhythms and cadences of the Authorised 
Version without lapsing into Ruskinian pastiche is 
counterpoised by his grasp of everyday idiom, and it is 
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this that gives his writing what at least two critics have 
called its kick. It is the achievement of this play to 
present Elijah as a craggy upland farmer with a sharp 
tongue, while never losing sight of the fire of the Old 
Testament prophet, or of the fact that Old Testament 
prophets do not make the most comfortable of neigh 
bours. The Biblical subject and the hospitality of the 
religious festival are not always in the poet s own best 
interest, for they guarantee him a captive audience often 
over-indulgent in the modesty of their demands on him. 
Like Dr. Johnson s Shakespearian audience, They came 
to hear a certain number of lines recited with just gesture 
and elegant modulation . Nicholson s countryman s 
shrewdness, however, enabled him to avoid in this and in 
two later plays the worst pitfalls of the modernised- 
Biblical mode. 

John Heath-Stubbs tried an interesting variant on it in 
1950: convinced that If drama is to be poetic, it must also 
in some degree be formal and ritualistic , he was also aware 
of *a very real danger in England and in the Church of 
England especially, that the ritualistic may be taken to be 
actually synonymous with the pompous, and that a play 
conceived with the best dramatic intentions may be 
haunted by a parsonical voice and the spectre of a 
surpliced, chanting choir*. Combining a taste for 
Aristophanes with a timely awareness of Shaw s often 
under-rated influence on poetic drama ( Shaw, notably in 
Androcles and the Lion, had the right idea ), Heath-Stubbs 
attempted in The Talking Ass to handle the story of 
Balaam as what he calls a lyrical, comical, liturgical 
farce, a topical joke with a pantomime donkey : the 
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result is lively, a splendid piece of fun, though it lacks a 
real dramatic climax and could have exploited some 
characters more fully. 

Another difficulty of Biblical drama may be illustrated 
from a much earlier play, Anne Ridler s Cain, where the 
story provides insufficient opportunity for dramatic 
development. Its one incident, the killing of Abel, is 
well handled: it is prepared for by the mounting tension 
of the game of mora, the suddenness of the stabbing is 
matched by the immediacy of remorse, but the sub 
sequent confrontation of Cain and Eve slackens the 
tension too quickly. The homeliness of their initial 
exchange gives way to a more formalised speech by Cain 
which must be very difficult to handle on the stage. 
Where is Abel? asks Eve, and the answer, Abel is dead*, 
forms the opening sentence of a speech of seven long lines. 
It seems a failure of dramatic tact to allow Eve no 
opportunity even for exclamation; the remainder of the 
speech is addressed to her too directly for her to ignore it 
as she weeps, and she must wait in readiness to pick up 
the discussion when Cain finishes. Even in a non- 
naturalistic play this is less than adequate, and for the rest 
of the piece drama is dissipated in debate. 

More original was her next play, The Shadow Factory, 
which, following This Way to the Tomb! in December, 
1945, led one critic to describe "the talented work at the 
Mercury as the most important movement in the 
theatre today ... a re-affirmation of the poetic aspect of 
our common life . Described as *A Nativity Play , it is 
a parable of a would-be progressive director who 
commissions a rising young painter to execute a mural for 
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the workers canteen; his indignation, when the unveiled 
mural is disclosed as a satire on big business in general and 
himself in particular, is pacified by the vicar, who dis 
suades him from having the mural obliterated. "Where 
others might have felt bound to underwrite the painter s 
contempt for business Mrs. Ridler wisely keeps her 
distance, trying to make the painter s hostility a little too 
superficially clever and the director s ultimate awareness 
of the true basis of labour-relations a logical development 
of character rather than a sudden conversion. The 
method of dramatising this change by his impromptu 
participation in the works nativity play is not completely 
successful, but it is prepared for by the tone of the vicar s 
speeches as he plans the crib: 

A star; a shed; a cradle. 

No need to search for the iron sky, 

The marble-handed trees, the wind 

With scalding spear. No need to search 

In such a world at such a time 

For cold, when cold is in every heart. 

Yet ice can burn, the icy stars 

Can flame, and so our hearts at coldest 

May be found on fire with love. 

When he defines the function of the church it is in terms 
remarkably anticipatory of Eliot in The Cocktail Party: 

Since she cannot undo the past, 
Making the best of a bad job, 
She works on what she finds. 

In the context of the humanity of this play as a whole 
making the best of a bad job (which, as Eliot was to 
point out, is all any of us make of it except, of course, the 
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saints ) acquires dignity and validity. For the first time 
verse drama had shewn itself capable of coming to terms 
with the ordinary people of an industrial urban com 
munity without sneering at them as Auden and Duncan 
had done and without idealising them. Anne Ridler s 
young executive who, having just become a father, is 
awestruck as much by the mystery of this new relation 
ship as by its economic implications, or her factory girls, 
pert, cheerful and making up in good-nature for what 
they lack in sensibility these are recognisable human 
beings even if not fully drawn individuals, and Mrs. 
Ridler s loose, unrhymed verse with its short lines and 
idiomatic rhythms is an important contributory factor. 

Despite occasional touches of humour, however, the 
verse play was still inclined to solemnity. One of the 
Mercury s next ventures, A Phoenix Too Frequent in 
1946, was lighter-hearted in its sophisticated wit, but it 
was not until September, 1947, that poetic drama learnt 
to encompass gaiety with unforced and unselfconscious 
naturalness and spontaneity; in so doing it drew on new 
sources. Donagh McDonagh s Happy as Larry is an 
inspired romp in near-doggerel, based on a story from 
Goldsmith, which one reviewer described as treated with 
fertile invention and vociferated in verse . Actors and 
audience alike enjoyed its infectious gusto and three 
months later it was transferred to the West End where 
mother reviewer found it good to see a play which makes 
;o free with traditional dramatic technique comfortably 
nstalled in a theatre where traditional forms have so 
.ong held sway*. Something of its liberating energy 
nay be suggested by likening it to Brendan Behan s The 
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Hostage which it resembles in its cheerful irreverence, 
the exuberance of its Dublin language, its fondness 
for the ballad form, and even though in a different 
way the resuscitation of its hero. With no attempt at 
social comment or religious exhortation, Happy as Larry 
succeeds by the vigour of its verse, which ranges from 
parody to comic song and which gaily burlesques every 
thing it touches upon. A characteristically Irish contri 
bution to verse drama, it was unlikely to stimulate 
successful imitation, for it depends upon a popular, 
vernacular tradition of rhyme and music unparalleled 
elsewhere, but it helped to keep alive the taste for ballad- 
opera. Above all, its improvisation appealed to the 
generation that had enjoyed such experiments as Exercise 
Bowler. McDonagh s use of the six tailors is doubly 
felicitous: their intervention in the action has the right air 
of fantasy and at the same time glances ironically at the 
vogue of such time plays as Priestley s, three of which 
had just been re-published in paper-back form and which 
were even more popular in 1941 when McDonagh had 
begun writing his play. Releasing the tailors from their 
choric function in the middle of the play served another 
salutary purpose: C I can t remember, he said, why I 
planned to have a chorus, except that it seemed to be a 
standard device in verse plays. After a time it began to 
be a bore so I brought it right into the play, which was a 
good thing/ Eliot had already determined privately 
that no more of his plays would use a chorus, and its 
almost total disappearance after 1947 is no serious loss to 
verse drama. 
By encouraging the dramatic poet away from the 
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familiar Bible story or the historical subject into fields of 
invention and fancy Happy as Larry prepared the way and 
the audience for The Lady s Not for Burning two years 
later. Removing the action from time past and time 
present into no-time may have been intended as no more 
than a joke, but it helped to establish the secular morality 
play that became popular between then and 1950. This 
sort of play draws on legend, folk-tale or invention for its 
story and sets its action outside time as the dramatic 
realist understands it. A distinguished example is Louis 
Macneice s The Dark Tower, written for broadcasting in 
1946. That the poet-dramatists did not more readily or 
more successfully exploit the medium of sound radio, 
which seems a natural one for them, is perhaps attribut 
able to the greater glamour of the footlights or the 
absence of a Martin Browne in Broadcasting House, but 
it is surprising that even the popularity of Under Milk 
Wood (a poetic drama though not in verse) in 1954 
encouraged no successful imitation. The Dark Tower 
took Browning s Childe Roland story and developed 
with dramatic vividness its mythical and symbolic 
implications: Anne Ridler s Henry Ely (published in 1950) 
did something similar with one of Grimm s fairy tales. 
By means of a non-realistic journey in which time and 
geography are amusingly telescoped, a Tramp teaches 
Henry the dangers of materialism, but Henry is slow to 
learn until Heaven has almost eluded him. An overtly 
religious note is struck only in the closing pages, and the 
plot is developed with a stagecraft that ought to have 
won greater recognition for the play, especially before 
Go dot and The Caretaker had made the mysterious Tramp 

DED 
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vieux jeu. Henry himself, jauntily incorrigible, is Anne 
Ridler s most successful character-creation, and the tone 
of the whole play is strikingly consistent and sustained. 

Ronald Duncan s two plays on the Don Juan theme, 
though belonging in the same broad category, lack the 
warmth of Mrs. Ridler s humanity. More successful is 
Our Lady s Tumbler, Duncan s least pretentious play and 
in some ways his best. The occasion of a Festival of the 
Virgin gives full rein to his lyrical gifts while providing 
the ritualistic framework within which he is always 
happiest, and his simple tumbler achieves a genuine pathos 
and dignity, especially when he performs his tricks before 
the statue. This is, however, in effect a soliloquy, which 
poets often find easier than dialogue, and Duncan had 
shown, a year earlier, in his drawing-room tragedy 
Straiten that he had not fully mastered the problems of 
conversation in verse. Clive Brook in the title role and 
music once more by Benjamin Britten were not enough 
to save Stratton from failure. As a study of guilt and 
retribution in an English country house it was too heavily 
indebted to The Family Reunion; the religious Freudian- 
ism lacks clarity of communication, the symbolism is 
self-conscious and the characters lack conviction because 
the verse is not strong enough to bridge the transitions 
from the naturalistic plane to the psychological. 

A play that attracted less attention but has more 
originality and promise is Norman Nicholson s Prophesy 
to the Wind y set in a "Westmorland of an imagined future 
when an unspecified but presumably atomic cataclysm 
has obliterated civilisation; the country is settled by 
migrant Norsemen who are bewildered by the relics of 
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modem society that they dig up. Blown accidentally 
into that world is a survivor from the present, a young 
man who finds the constant features of the landscape 
enough to make him feel at home: 

Black 

Mountain. He s not changed. The prongs of time 
Have made their mark on him not a jot more 
Than a razor-blade on an elephant s hind-leg. 
The same black brackeny haunches and the same 
Hairy ghyll at the groin. I climbed it once. 

The broad outline of plot is foreseeable: he falls in love 
with the Icelandic Freya, but his efforts to re-invent a 
dynamo bring him into conflict with her father who fears 
a return of materialism and warfare. Nicholson s 
resolution of this dilemma is honest and in line with the 
other plays discussed here. Hallbjorn s fear leads him to 
bring about John s death, but the error of this comes home 
to him not only through his conscience but also by the 
belated discovery that his daughter is pregnant. The 
play s theme is epitomised in his reflections: 

It is not a kindly world the child will inherit, 
It is a world as uncertain as thunder, cruel 
As chance, haphazard as a falling rock, yet 
It is the only world and we must accept it. 

We are back with Anne Ridler and Eliot making the best 
of a bad job , or we are singing, in a slightly different 
key, Brendan Behan s refrain There s no place on earth 
like the world , but the quiet faith in the human spirit 
that these verse plays assert is by no means contemptible. 
They avoid the ecstatic, and they avoid the tragic; the 
love relationship between John and Freya is one of the 
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very few such relationships that is attempted in any of 
them, but it is familiar and ordinary in tone: they are not 
Romeo and Juliet, nor were meant to be. One of the 
questions posed by these plays is whether acceptance is an 
attitude dynamic enough to necessitate the use of verse. 
The fact is that in the hands of these poets acceptance 
is the attitude for which the tone and resources of their 
verse are best fitted. Fry s verse appeared at the time 
to carry a greater promise in its more spectacular 
flamboyance, but in the long run it may be found that 
Duncan, Nicholson, and Mrs. Ridler achieved more by 
their more modest experiments. Of their plays no single 
one is a masterpiece, which is one reason for their 
neglect by literary critics impatient of anything less than 
first-rate. But the life of the theatre depends less on 
masterpieces than on a continuing flow of original plays 
that try to use the stage in new ways, even if they are not 
always an unqualified success. 

One type of verse play that I have left out of account 
almost entirely is the historical drama. Peter Yates s 
The Assassin, performed in 1946, is a competent study of 
John Wilkes Booth s murder of Lincoln that suggested a 
theatrical talent of which one would have expected to 
hear more. Similarly it would be rewarding to compare 
three historical plays: Charles Williams s Thomas Cran- 
mer of Canterbury, the Canterbury festival play of 1936, 
Anne Ridler s Trial of Thomas Cranmer, written exactly 
twenty years later, and Robert Bolt s A Man for All 
Seasons. That Bolt s play was not in verse does not prove 
the failure of verse drama, but rather its beneficial 
influence. If A Man for All Seasons is measured against 
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an earlier prose history play say Gordon Daviot s 
Richard of Bordeaux with which Gielgud made his 
reputation in 1933 it will be seen to have a fluidity of 
narration and a depth of feeling that are less histrionic and 
more satisfying. A different kind of imagination is at 
work, an imagination that has been liberated by the 
experiments of poetic dramatists in the intervening years. 
We can be too pedantically preoccupied with the 
problem of verse in the theatre, too disposed to assume 
that a verse play Is ipso facto a superior kind of play. That 
assumption would be more tenable if we could point to a 
practising playwright who had turned from prose to 
verse for some particular purpose at some stage of his 
career. I cannot think of one in the modern theatre. 

The poets have defended their use of dramatic verse on 
very different grounds: Ronald Duncan spoke for the 
Faber poets when he said: It is the function of the 
theatre to express, not merely what a character would say 
in a given situation, but what he might say if he were 
given a poet s power of expression. For the danger, if 
we are not able to express our inmost feelings, Is that we 
may very probably in time cease to feel them. Cogent 
as this argument seemed in the late forties, it is perilously 
close to Fry s Thomas Mendip luxuriating in the reflec 
tion: What a wonderful thing is metaphor! The 
corollary to Duncan s proposition is that if we are too 
concerned with expressing and describing our inmost 
feelings we shall equally cease to feel them, and this 
pitfall the poet in the theatre does not always escape. 
John Heath-Stubbs, in the Preface to The Talking Ass 9 
observes more prosaically: That the play is written 
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partly in verse is, in a sense, an accident. It just happens 
to be the way in which I find it easiest to write dialogue. 
Verse permits of a fluidity of syntax which is nearer to the 
movement of thought and emotion, and can be nearer 
to the cadence of actual speech than any but the most 
masterly dramatic prose/ This is an unusual but honest 
apology for poetry, and in the theatre it is a more reliable 
guide than Duncan s. 

Eliot s insistence on the necessity of breaking the 
tyranny of the blank verse line was salutary, though 
never wholly capable of achievement. The extent to 
which he or any other poet has evolved a satisfactory 
dramatic alternative to it is a problem that can generate 
hours of academic discussion. The best of it is ably 
conducted by Denis Donoghue in The Third Voice; he 
argues that one of the essential characteristics of dramatic 
verse is that it compels primary attention to the mind 
speaking rather than to the language being spoken*. 
Our poets have since 1945 enlarged the theatrical possibil 
ities of language and trained us once more to use our ears 
critically in the theatre. The age of Osborne, Wesker, 
and Pinter might seem to call in question the very basic 
principles of verse drama by its almost despairing premise 
that the degree of communication possible between most 
people is so limited as to threaten the future of drama 
itself. Yet Kenneth Tynan once demonstrated con 
vincingly the affinities between Pinter s dialogue and 
Sweeney Agonistes: it could be argued that Pinter s success 
would have been impossible without the Mercury 
Theatre s poets. If they did nothing else, they made us 
aware that the rhythms of speech, repetitive or varying, 
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fluid or staccato, can often communicate more than the 
prose meanings of the constituent words. They opened 
our ears and our imaginations again and taught us what 
our contemporary dramatists have been quick to learn: 
in Donoghue s words, the "poetry" of poetic drama is 
not necessarily or solely a verbal construct; it inheres in 
the structure of the play as a whole . 

1. Texts 
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This Way to the Tomb! (Faber, London, 1946) 
Stratton (Faber, London, 1950) 
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The Death of Satan (Faber, London, 1955) 

John Heath-Stubbs: Helen in Egypt and Other Plays (Oxford Univer 
sity Press, 1958) 

Donald McDomgh: Happy as Larry (Maurice Fridberg, Dublin, 1946) 
Norman Nicholson: The Old Man of the Mountains (Faber, London, 

1946) 

Prophesy to the Wind (Faber, London, 1950) 
A Match for the Devil (Faber, London, 1955) 
Birth by Drowning (Faber, London, 1960) 
Anne Ridler: Cain (Nicholson and Watson, London, 1943) 
The Shadow Factory (Faber, London, 1946) 
Henry Ely (Faber, London, 1950) 
Tlie Trial of Thomas Cranmer (Faber, London, 1956) 
Peter Yates: The Assassin (Chatto and Windus, London, 1945) 

2. Critical Works 

E. Martin Browne: The Poet and the Stage in Penguin New Writing 

(No. 31, London, 1947) 
Introduction to Four Modern Verse Plays 

(Penguin, London, 1957) 

Denis Donoghue: The Third Voice (Oxford University Press, 1959) 
Robert Speaight: Drama Since 1939 (Longmans Green, London, 1947) 
Raymond Williams: Drama from Ibsen to Eliot (Chatto and Windus, 
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CHRISTOPHER FRY AND THE 
REVOLT AGAINST ELIOT 

& * & 
Geoffrey Bullough 

THE FAILURE of nineteenth-century poetic drama was due 
to several causes, including ignorance of the physical 
theatre and conditions of staging, which had changed 
greatly since the days of Shakespeare, Jonson, and 
Webster, the imitation of these and other Elizabethan 
writers in construction and style, the separation of the 
poetry (usually sententious or lyrical) from the action and 
characters, the failure, that is, to conceive the whole piece 
as a poetic unity. 

Audiences were so unresponsive to unconventional 
language, their taste was so limited first by farce and 
melodrama and then by the social problem play , that 
when Yeats and Georgian* dramatists such as Lascelles 
Abercrombie and Gordon Bottomley tried valiantly to 
revive verse drama, they despaired of the popular theatre 
and wrote in the main for small exclusive* audiences and 
little theatres, even for productions in drawing-rooms 
and gardens. In theme and technique poetic drama 
before 1930 was in danger of becoming an esoteric cult. 

We have great reason therefore to be grateful to Mr. 
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T. S. Eliot and his followers who have tried to write for 
large audiences, whether in churches or theatres, and have 
approximated the language of dialogue in verse to the 
language of common speech. Mr. Eliot in particular had 
considerable success, first with his religious pageant, The 
Rock, and his tragedy for church performance, Murder in 
the Cathedral, and then by the series of verse plays for a 
wider audience which had rather more than a succes 
d estime in the London and provincial theatres. Never 
theless, none of his plays has aroused quite such wide 
spread excitement as accompanied the production 
between 1948 and 1951 of six plays by Christopher Fry. 
These were, The Firstborn, broadcast in 1947 and played 
at the Edinburgh Festival in 1948, A Phoenix Too Frequent 
and The Ladys Not for Burning, both performed at the 
Arts Theatre in 1948, Venus Observed (1949), Ring Round 
the Moon (1950) (an adaptation from Anouilh), and 
A Sleep of Prisoners, written for church-production during 
the 1951 Festival of Britain, but later produced in a 
theatre. 

Rarely had there been so quick a rise as Mr. Fry s, from 
obscurity to fame in three years. Critics admired his 
stagecraft and his versatility, and audiences avid for new 
experiences in the theatre-boom after the restrictions of 
war revelled in his effervescent wit and fancy. He was 
compared with Shakespeare for his teeming invention. 
Yet even then there were serious observers who, as new 
plays appeared in twinkling succession, shook their 
heads as if to say, This will never do! Mr. Fry may startle 
and amuse; he may sweep us off our feet by fertility of 
language, but he has not yet written a Good Play!* 
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Sir John Gielgud, who helped Fry to fame by his 
performance as the misanthropic Thomas Mendip in The 
Lady s Not for Burning, was said to have written of Fry s 
poetry for the West End , not necessarily a disparaging 
remark, since the West End needs poetry as much as 
anywhere else in England, but it was seized on by the 
sceptics. Meanwhile, the public who normally went to 
see Priestley and Rattigan thronged to Fry s plays, and 
the anticipation they generated was disappointed only 
when the dramatist apparently abandoned original 
composition for translation, 1 and between 1951 and 1961 
produced only two significant plays of his own, The Dark 
is Light Enough (1954), and Curtmantle (1961). 

The reviving effect of Mr. Fry s imaginative virtuosity 
was particularly potent on intelligent playgoers who had 
been somewhat disappointed by previous attempts at 
verse drama, by the obscurity and clumsiness of Auden s 
Ascent of F6, the obscurity and concentration of Family 
Reunion, the stilted amateurishness and ponderous 
didacticism of Mr. Eliot s first imitators. In theatrical 
ease, lightness of touch, general attitude to life, Fry s 
work seemed at first sight a revolt against Mr. Eliot s 
own. It was not that; it could not have existed but for 
the latter s experiments; but it was complementary to his 
work, and much more technically accomplished. 

Mr. Eliot s practice as a dramatist was based on years of 
theatrical reflection and the writing of dramatic mono 
logue (e.g. in the second part of The Wasteland) and dialogue 
(Sweeney Agonistes}. He started with little knowledge of 
the theatre, and although he learned much through the 
1 The translations will not be considered here. 
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production of his plays he never lost a certain stiffness in 
manipulating his characters and in getting them on and 
off the stage (e.g. in The Cocktail Party). His theory of 
drama was that it should be a ritual, bound by strict 
conventions, and he preferred the ever-lucid classical 
drama of Sophocles and Racine to the unruly mixed 
modes of the Elizabethans. Hence his own plays were 
careful experiments in the modern adaptation of limited 
conventions, Greek tragedy in Family Reunion and The 
Elder Statesman, drawing-room comedy in The Cocktail 
Party, Victorian farce in The Confidential Clerk. His 
general tone was sombre and the prevailing themes 
covered points of conscience, moments of spiritual self- 
realisation, repentance, and renunciation. At times he 
touched religious allegory. And the austerity of his 
conceptions was fittingly expressed through a severe 
limitation of imagery, a tone often deliberately prosaic 
though capable of rising to contemplative solemnity. 

By contrast Mr. Fry was first and foremost a man of the 
theatre. He came to drama as actor, producer, and 
librettist and quickly showed himself a master of stage- 
tactics, who gained his audience s attention by the 
ingenuity of his opening scenes and his adroit changes of 
tone and tension, the ease of his dialogue, and the 
exuberance of individual scenes and characters. 

Moreover, and this was probably the main reason why 
his work appealed to a public just recovering from the 
griefs and restrictions of World War II, Mr. Fry wrote 
with a lightness and a gaiety that defied world-weariness 
and blew away despondency with a perfumed wind of 
words. His plays were graceful, fanciful, even fantastic, 
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delightful at a first hearing. Does that mean that they 
were superficial in their reading of life, and based on no 
depth of thought or experience? Let Mr. Fry answer for 
himself, as in the B.B.C. talk 1 in which he sketched his 
philosophy of life and art: 

A playwright s view of the contemporary theatre is one 
with his view of the contemporary world, and his view of 
the contemporary world is one with his view of all time. 
He is exploring for the truth of the human creature, his 
truth in comedy or his truth in tragedy, because over and 
above the drama of his actions and conflicts and everyday 
predicaments is the fundamental drama of his ever existing 
at all ... 

Mr. Fry then expounded his own sense of the miraculous 
wonder of living: 

"We are plunged into an existence fantastic to the point of 
nightmare, and however hard we rationalise, or however 
firm our religious faith, however closely we dog the heels 
of science or wheel among the stars of mysticism, we cannot 
really make head or tail of it. 

We get used to it. We get broken into it so gradually 
we scarcely notice it. But if we could shake off custom 
and descend on to the world without any conception of 
what we were going to see, we should be like the old 
woman who looked at the giraffe in the zoo and refused to 
believe a word of it. I am not at all sure that I do believe 
a word of it. 

Now this view of the world is wholly unlike that of 

T. S. Eliot, who is still an American puritan at heart, full 

of a scrupulous moral responsibility, a sense of sin which 

makes him wish to escape from the senses and their joys 

1 Printed in The Listener, February 23, 1950 
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to the inner vision of the mystic. Fry is much nearer to 
G. K. Chesterton, whose book Orthodoxy preached over 
fifty years ago (1908) just this delight in the daily magic. 
Fry goes on to regret that human life is largely a getting 
used to the mystery of things, the domestication of the 
enormous miracle . It is the function of poetry to renew 
our wonder: 

If we stop pretending for a moment that we were bom fully 
dressed in a service flat, and remember that we were born 
stark-naked into a pandemonium of most unnatural 
phenomena, then we know how out-of-place, how lost, 
how amazed, how miraculous we are. And this reality 
is the province of poetry. 

Poetry is the language in which man explores his own 
amazement. It is the language in which he says heaven 
and earth in one word. It is the language in which he 
speaks of himself and his predicament as though for the 
first time. . . . And, if you accept my proposition that 
reality is altogether different from our stale view of it, we 
can say that poetry is the language of reality . . . 

Turning to the theatre Fry points out that the twentieth- 
century search for naturalism carried the domestication 
of the enormous miracle to extreme lengths, preferring 
the ^surface reality* to the poetic reality of existence. 

We have put four walls round the stage, and obliterated 
space; used familiar words for Time, such as dinner-time, 
early-the-same-evening, two-days-later, and obliterated 
eternity. And because speech (that strange, brilliant, 
mature achievement of the human animal) has become 
subdued to a limited game of hit-or-miss, stage dialogue, in 
its pursuit of the surface reality, goes to the limit of imitation 
and tinkles in tune with the breakfast cups. It never uses 
two words where one won t do. And this makes us feel 
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quite at home. It makes us feel we could walk into any 
room represented on the stage, and not be out of place. 
But the truth, surely, the greater reality, is that we should be 
out of place, as in fact in life, if we stop to think, we always 
are. 

His aim in the drama is to restore the poetic vision of 
life, not to give (as Maeterlinck and Yeats tended to do) c a 
theatre cloudy with insubstantial symbols and spiritual 
sea-wrack , not a special, eclectic theatre . . . but a theatre 
at full pressure with the rough-and-tumble of the 
spirit and flesh together , that means, with both kinds of 
realism at once . He wants a drama which both holds 
the mirror up to life as it is lived on an ordinary level and 
also reveals its universal implications. 

And the theatre we should always be trying to achieve is 
one where the persons and events have the recognisable ring 
of an old truth, and yet seem to occur in a lightning spasm 
of discovery. That, again, is the province of poetry. It is 
a province of large extent; I see it ranging from tragedy, 
through comedy of action and comedy of mood, even 
down to the playground of farce; and each of these has its 
own particular conflict, tension, and shape, which, if we 
look for them, will point the way to the play s purpose. 
If we expect each play to be like another, we are off on any 
road except the right one. . . . 

To some listeners in 1950 this radio talk seemed like the 
manifesto of a dramatic revolution. It brought into the 
open notions which recent prose playwrights like Sean 
O Casey and J. B. Priestley had dimly apprehended as 
they groped towards the poetic drama, and it helped to 
explain Fry s own work as nothing else could. 

Most of Mr. Fry s plays, like Mr. Eliot s, are pervaded 
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with religious feeling, and like Mr. Eliot he has written 
pieces for performance in churches or by church 
organisations. 1 But the main spring of his early works 
was metaphysical rather than doctrinal; they were plays 
of cosmic wonder , whether he was rejoicing in the 
miracle of living or grieving over the tragedies of human 



error. 



The Firstborn (194.7) is a play about the Israelites in 
Egypt, beginning with the return of Moses from Midian. 
Pharaoh Seti II needs his generalship to support Ms 
tottering empire, but Moses wants to set his people free 
and Act I brings him to a realisation of his mission. We 
see the admiration which Pharaoh s son Rameses feels for 
Moses, and Miriam s son Shendi is arrested for taking 
part in a strike of Jewish workers. Moses takes a dead 
child killed by Egyptian cruelty, lays it at Pharaoh s feet, 
and demands that he be allowed to take his people out of 
Egypt. And through the torrid heat of Egyptian 
drought sounds the thunder which is the voice of Moses 
god. 

In Act II Aaron and Miriam are astonished at Moses 
assumption that the plagues falling on Egypt are his 
doing: 

We with our five bare fingers 
Have caused the strings of God to sound. 
Creation s head is dissolving, Aaron. 
Our lives are being lived into our lives. 
We are known! 

1 The Boy with a Cart (1937) for amateurs in Steymng, Sussex; TJie 
Tower (1939) for the Tewkesbury Festival; Thor with Angels, the 
Canterbury play for 1948; A Sleep of Prisoners (1951) first performed in 
the University Church, Oxford, then in St. Thomas s, Regent Street, 
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Shendi, won over by Rameses and made an Egyptian 
official, turns against Moses. Disgusted by this behaviour 
Rameses turns back to his father though he is reluctant to 
marry the Syrian princess chosen for him by Pharaoh. 
The plagues are described in detail, and the child 
Teusret, Pharaoh s daughter, feels that all life is spawn 
ing evil. 

TEUSRET: "While I was reading, the last weeks 
Came again, and put their hands across 
The page and closed themselves over me 
Until I was inside the world. And there, 
Ruling everything, is a whirlpool, trying 
To escape, disguising and disguising itself, 
Spitting out intricate concoctures of itself, 
Shrill birds, bearded animals, heartbreaking 
And perfumed flowers, delirious design 
And complexity, flesh, near flesh, seeding, seeding, 
To escape with claw, voice, wing, appetite, 
Beauty, fang and colour, poison, all 
Nothing but a maddened beating against the walls 
Of space, all consuming themselves or consuming 
Others, or being consumed. And that s the sun 
Rising and setting, and the smooth endless 
Music of the Nile. Oh the pretence 
Of good when everything is hateful. 

In Act III Moses has bidden his people prepare for a 
final act of God, and for departure. He himself is not 
unscathed, for, realising that his friend Rameses will be 
among the doomed firstborn, he rushes to the palace 
and tries by sheer will-power to repel the force of 
God s destiny. Rameses dies, and as his father bends 
over him there is a reminiscence of Shakespeare and 
Webster. 
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SETI: What s that movement? The light touching his ring. 
Is that all the life you have for me now? 
Light, there are his eyes. Go to them again. 
Why will you waste on a stone? A stone. Stone. 

The princess arrives from Syria, and little Teusret tries to 
revive her dead brother by speaking of her gorgeous 
wealth. But Pharaoh says, She need bring nothing, 
except the hour that has gone/ 

The Firstborn brings out the main contrasts between the 
Egyptian and Hebrew views of life, but without any deep 
knowledge of either. On the stage it seems somewhat 
thin and loosely knit, and the fictitious incidents added 
to the Biblical story, though ingenious, do not give much 
character to minor personages like Miriam, Shendiand the 
Egyptian royal family. Development is shown in Moses 
realisation of his high mission, and there is a tragic impli 
cation in his pride at being God s instrument when it turns 
against his affection for Pharaoh s firstborn. Obviously 
the play is not so rich in thought nor so varied in technique 
as Murder in the Cathedral, but it exercised Fry s fertility of 
language, rapid dialogue, and lyrical descriptions which 
make the piece less a witness to the judgement of Jehovah 
than a stream of bright images suggesting the mystery, 
horror, loveliness, and ephemerality of the sensual world. 

As a religious play The Firstborn suffered by represent 
ing rather the tragedy of Egypt than the triumph of 
Israel, and by doing so on a commonplace level of 
personal relationships. Mr. Fry lacked either the Greek 
or the Hebrew sense of divine inevitability. He has 
defined tragedy as the demonstration of the human 
dilemma*, and comedy as the comment on the human 

EED 
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dilemma . Fry s imagination, being deeply involved 
with words, works better in comment than in demon 
stration ; hence he made his greatest successes in comedy, 
with A Phoenix Too Frequent, The Ladys Not for Burning, 
Venus Observed, and the more serious A Sleep of Prisoners. 
A survey of these will show the nature of his comic talent. 
A Phoenix Too Frequent is a delicious one-acter on the 
story from Petronius about the widow of Ephesus who is 
mourning her dead husband and preparing to kill herself 
at his tomb when a handsome soldier comes along. He 
is supposed to be guarding the corpses of some dead 
criminals, but neglects his duty and converses all night 
with the bereaved lady. By morning she has fallen in 
love with him, and when he discovers that one of the 
corpses has been stolen and that his life will therefore be 
forfeit, the enterprising widow saves him by substituting 
the body of her lamented husband for the missing one. 
Fry treats this ironic anecdote as a stylised piece of non 
sense. The widow s grief is adorned with flowers of 
fancy, and her servant Doto s earthy commonsense helps 
to prevent our taking the matter at all seriously. By the 
end we are convinced with her that a lover in the bed is 
worth more than two bodies in the tomb. The success 
of the little fabliau depends on its truly classical reversal 
and on the witty word-play with which the characters 
surround their situation as when Dynamene wakes from 
dreaming that her husband was a fine ship: 

DYNA: . . . O Virilius, 

My husband, you have left a wake in my soul. 
You cut the glassy water with a diamond keel 
I must cry again. 
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DOTO: What, when you mean to join him? 

Don t you believe he will be glad to see you, madam? 

Thankful to see you, I should imagine, among 

Them shapes and shades; all shapes of shapes, and all 

Shades of shades, from what I ve heard. I know 

I shall feel odd at first with Cerberus, 

Sop or no sop. Still, I know how you feel, madam. 

You think he may find a temptation in Hades. 

I shouldn t worry. It would help him to settle down. 

It would only be fun, madam. He couldn t go afar 

With a shade. 
DYNA: He was one of the coming men. 

He was certain to have become the most well-organised 
provost 

The town has known, once they had made him provost. 

He was so punctual, you could regulate 

The sun by him. He made the world succumb 

To his daily revolution of habit. But who 

In the world he has gone to, will appreciate that? 

O poor Virilius! To be a coming man 

Already gone it must be distraction. 

Why did you leave me walking about our ambitions 

Like a cat in the ruins of a house? Promising husband, 

Why did you insult me by dying? 

After this trifle on a classical theme The Ladys Not for 
Burning brings us to the Middle Ages, but not to any 
scholarly recreation of the period. By now it should be 
apparent that Fry had as yet little pretension to historical 
sense: rather, like Shaw with Julius Caesar and St. Joan, 
or John Erskine in his novels of Greek legend, he obtained 
some piquancy by insisting on the modernity in attitude 
and speech of his figures from, the past. Yet the central 
situation in The Ladfs Not for Burning could be medieval 
enough, for it concerns a girl accused of witchcraft and 
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is placed round about A.D. 1400. A theme for tragedy, 
one would think: and indeed Fry s conception of 
comedy depends on the possibility of tragedy. As he 
wrote in a brilliant essay on Comedy (Adelphi, November, 
1950): 

The bridge by which we cross from tragedy to comedy 
and back again is precarious and narrow. We find our 
selves in one or the other by the turn of a thought. ... I 
know that when I set about writing a comedy the idea 
presents itself to me first of all as tragedy. The characters 

Eress on to the theme with all their divisions and perplexities 
eavy about them; they are already entered for the race to 
doom, and good and evil are an infernal tangle skinning the 
fingers that try to unravel them. If the characters were 
not qualified for tragedy there would be no comedy, and to 
some extent I have to cross the one before I can light on the 
other. . . . Somehow the characters have to unmortify 
themselves: to affirm life and assimilate death and persevere 
in joy. Their hearts must be as determined as the phoenix; 
what burns must also light and renew; not by a vulnerable 
optimism, but by the intuition of comedy, an active pati 
ence declaring the solvency of good. 

In The Lady s Not for Burning, therefore, Fry took a 
potentially tragic theme and treated it comically. The 
girl Jennet, suspected of being in league with the Devil 
because her father was an alchemist and she lives alone 
and dabbles in experiments, is a scientific rationalist, 
yet loves life. She is contrasted with Thomas, an ex- 
soldier who has returned from Flanders sceptical of all 
things and accuses himself falsely of two murders because 
he wants to die. Yet this would-be misanthrope tries to 
save the girl, and the main action of the play consists of 
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the arrival of these two in the comic Burgomaster s 
parlour, the winning of a night s respite before the girl is 
tried, their falling in love, and the discoveries that set 
them free to face life confidently. The slight plot is 
braced with minor episodes such as the attempt by one of 
the Burgomaster s sons the lustful Humphrey to 
seduce Jennet in return for freeing her, and the elopement 
of another son, Nicholas, with the girl he loves. But the 
play lives not so much in action as in talk, its stream of 
fanciful dialogue, mainly contrasting Jennet s love of life 
with Thomas s death-wish, and the idealism of youth 
with the conventions and compromises of the worldly- 
wise. The particular situation is often merely a spring 
board for comments on the general human condition. 
There is much more delicate discrimination of character 
and mood than in Fry s previous plays. Always the 
main figures speak a rapid-running verse overflowing 
with an imagery which suggests the mingled grotesque- 
ness and beauty of the world, and through it all runs a 
gaiety explained well enough by Thomas to Jennet in 
Act II when he is trying to cheer her up: 

THOMAS: Are you going to be so serious 
About such a mean allowance of breath as life is? ... 
For God s sake, shall we laugh? 

JENNET: For what reason? 

THOMAS: For the reason of laughter, since laughter is 

surely 

The surest touch of genius in creation. 
Would you ever have thought of it, I ask you, 
If you had been making man, stuffing him full 
Of such hopping greeds and passions that he has 
To blow himself to pieces as often as he 
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Conveniently can manage it would it also 
Have occurred to you to make him burst himself 
With such a phenomenon as cachinnation? 
That same laughter, madam, is an irrelevancy 
Which almost amounts to revelation. 

Not surprisingly, Thomas soon loses his curious 
passion for death , his belief that the heart is worthless , 
and while he watches 

The interminable tumbling of the great grey 

Main of moonlight, washing over 

The little oyster-shell of this month of April, 

he admits that something condones the world, in 
corrigibly . Jennet similarly is soon weaned from her 
rationalism on finding herself compelled into 

The terrible fallacy that man is desirable 
And there s no escaping into truth. The crimes 
And cruelties leave us longing, and campaigning 
Love still pitches his tent of light among 
The suns and moons. 

The Lady s Not for Burning, set in the month of April, is 
a play of the heart s springtime. Venus Observed on the 
other hand is a play of autumn. The hero, a middle aged 
duke, has divided his time between studying the stars 
through his telescope and making love to a variety of 
women. Wearying of the blinding snowstorm of 
virginity* he has decided to marry one of his old 
mistresses, and whimsically asks his son to act the part of 
Paris and give the apple to the one he thinks most suitable. 
Unfortunately when his agent s daughter Perpetua 
arrives from America the Duke wants the prize given to 
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her. But the boy has fallen In love with her, and after 
a struggle in which the Duke s experience, poetic vision, 
and wit dazzle the girl and almost win her, the father 
steps down and returns to his first plan of marrying one 
of his old flames. One of them shows her jealousy by 
setting the house on fire and trying to kill him and 
Perpetua. That is the one, the Duke decides, who has 
really proved her passion; he will marry her. In variety 
of character and incident Venus Observed is richer than 
The Lady s Not for Burning. It well illustrates Fry s 
conception of comedy as an escape, not from truth, but 
from despair, a narrow escape into faith . It also illus 
trates Fry s typical method of putting the weight of 
characterisation on one or two major figures and 
surrounding them with minor personages who are drawn 
mainly as symbols. Thus the three goddesses here 
represent kinds of middle-aged experience looking back 
to youth Hilda, well-bred, tight-lipped, observant and 
ironic; Jessie, shrewd, earthy, good-natured; Rosabel, all 
nerves and emotion, passionate and explosive. Perpetua 
sees herself in the mirror as any girl: Perpetua Perpetual , 
yet she has a rebellious, Shavian quality. As a student 
she was a member of a Society for the Desecration of 
Ancient and Modern Monumental Errors, and has been 
in gaol. She shatters the Duke s apple with a pistol-shot, 
and much more than the passive Edgar she represents the 
eagerness of youth in contrast to age. 

The Duke himself is a study in the cynical urbanity of 
middle-age, clever, lonely, self-engrossed, interested in 
the world only when it aifects him nearly, insistent on the 
rights of a mellow civilisation, yet too indolent to fight for 
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them; hence his retirement among the stars. His agent 
Reedbeck, though an embezzler, wishes to preserve the 
dignities of aristocracy, and will use foul means if fair 
ones fail. So Venus Observedis organised round the idea of 
autumnal decadence, the greed of age, the end of a class, 
the need of the old to retire gracefully, and to accept, 
even enjoy, the experience of the closing year: 

DUKE: Why, Reedbeck, how marvellous it is to moulder 

So with ourselves; imagine: to have the sensation 
Of nearness of sight, shortness of breath, 
Palpitation, creaking in the joints, 
Shootings, stabbings, lynching of the limbs, 
A sudden illumination of lumbago. 
What a rich world of sensation to achieve. 
What infinite variety of being. 

Even Rabbi Ben Ezra never went as far as this. 
Christopher Fry s phase of excited experiment came to 
a climax and an end in A Sleep of Prisoners, a religious 
comedy intended to be produced in a church but quite 
adaptable to a theatre. Here he embodied once more his 
key notion that progress is the growth of vision; the 
increased perception of what makes for life and what for 
death (Preface). The idea is simple enough, to draw 
parallels between characters and incidents in the Old 
Testament and today so as to show that the same needs, 
errors, and spiritual triumphs recur throughout human 
history. Technically, however, the play offered great 
difficulties, since Fry s object was to make a complicated 
design where each of four men is seen through the sleeping 
thoughts of the others, and each in his own dream speaks 
as at heart he is, not as he believes himself to be. A brief 
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summary of the piece will clarify the problems involved. 

It is a war play, but it might almost be any war; and 
indeed the idea first came through seeing in Burford 
Church a name and a date carved on the font: Antony 
Sedley. Prisner. 1649. The four men have been 
captured, and since their prison camp has been bombed 
they are resting for the night in a damaged church, which 
inspires their conversation and their dreams. The four 
are very different types: David King is the average sensual 
man, decent but impatient of religion, and with a violent 
temper; Peter Able is a priest-like character, well 
educated, adaptable, forgiving. These two are friends, 
but Peter exasperates David by his piety and gentleness, 
and when Peter in jest styles David s hatred of the enemy 
An example of the bestial passions that beset mankind , 
David attacks him furiously. The other two men are 
Corporal Joe Adams, a simple understanding person, and 
Private Tim Meadows, an older man, a widower, dutiful 
and altruistic. They all go to sleep and dream in turn. 

First, Meadows dreams that he is God and Adams is 
Adam. After their dream-dialogue which goes through 
the story of the Fall, David King is introduced as Cain, 
jealous of Adam s love for Abel. When Abel beats him 
at dice, Cain kills him and is judged by Meadows as 
God. Meadows wakes. 

The second dream is David King s, who as King David 
repeats the story of Absalom, with Peter in that part, 
afraid of his father and preaching against David s military 
ideals. David dreams that Adams, as Joab (the King s 
general) destroys Absalom-Peter. 

In the third dream Peter Able dreams that he is Isaac, 
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about to be sacrificed by Abraham on the mountain. 
David King is Abraham, and there is a beautiful account 
of their journey and Abraham s anguish. As so often in 
history, the old must sacrifice the young. Isaac is saved 
by the Angel (Adams), but this does not mean the end of 
suffering: There s no loosening, since men with men Are 
like the knotted sea/ 

In the fourth dream Adams dreams that Peter is falling 
out exhausted on a march. The Corporal s preoccupa 
tion with discipline is shown. Then the dream summons 
other prisoners, Shadrac, JMeshac and Abednego, in 
Nebuchadnezzar s fiery furnace. Facing imminent death 
with courage, they live. Adams, Peter and David are 
the victims, and Meadows comes as the angel-companion. 
The men are now all sharing in the dream all in it 
together and out of the shared experience comes a new 
vision of life when they wake. Thus David realises that 
To be strong beyond all action is the strength To have . 
And Meadows expounds to soldiers and audience alike 
the moral of the play: 

The human heart can go to the lengths of God. . . . 

Affairs are now soul size. 

The enterprise 

Is exploration into God. 

So the conflict of ideals between Peter and David at the 
start is repeated in the Cain and Absalom stories; and 
Peter s dream in which Isaac is saved prefigures Adams s 
in which all are saved. The idea of father-son relation 
ship is repeated, and Meadows, a father-figure, is God s 
interpreter. We are all in a sleep of prisoners , for we 
are all prisoners of selfish passion. 
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This piece is Fry s most remarkable experiment, for it 
involves sudden transitions of great complexity, from 
waking life to dream, from conscious personality to the 
unconscious self, from modern war to Biblical story and 
back, from one dreamer to another. To move thus 
between several planes makes great demands of producer 
and actors; but the play has been successfully performed. 
Certainly the author here attained a depth of thought 
unreached in his earlier work, and a pervasive dramatic 
urgency not found in his later original plays, in which he 
turned back towards tragedy. 

In The Dark is Light Enough (1954) the theme again is 
war, the setting being the winter of 1848-49 in Hungary 
during the revolt against Austrian rule, but the treatment 
is simple and makes a thin play, perhaps because only two 
characters come to life. The old Countess of Ostenburg 
tries to keep a little civilisation going during the dark days 
by having her old friends to her Thursday At-Homes. 
She shelters from the Hungarians a drifting, cynical 
deserter, Richard Gettner (once married to her daughter); 
and is equally willing, when the tide of war turns, to 
shelter the leader of the Hungarians trying to arrest him. 
Her nobility is such that in dying she saves the honour of 
the coward Richard who will give himself up to the 
Austrians reborn through her strength and courage. A 
strong enough theme, but as a whole a disappointing 
play. And there is a failure of style. In abandoning 
zestful comedy for the drama of despair and suffering Fry 
has discarded his teeming imagery. Of course this is a 
Winter-piece ; but that does not explain the prevalence 
of devious circumlocutions (as in the final scene when 
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Gettner assumes that because the Countess saved him 
she must have been in love with him). Much of this is 
tedious. Mr. Fry seems to have been writing, not with his 
eye on the object, but from memories of the Four Quartets. 
Similarly Curtmantle (1961), though more admirable 
than the translation of Anouilh s Becket, is less successful 
than Murder in the Cathedral. Here, however, the weak 
ness springs from the difficulty of the material selected for 
dramatisation. Curtmantle is a play about law and order, 
and the Becket tragedy is only part of a discussion about 
the state of England in the twelfth century, which needs 
far more specific explanation than Fry chooses to give. 
In a revealing Foreword he writes: 

If a playwright is rash enough to treat real events at all, he 
has to accept a double responsibility: to drag out of the sea 
of detail a story simple enough to be understood by people 
who knew nothing about it before; and to do so without 
distorting the material he has chosen to use. Otherwise 
let him invent his characters, let him go to Ruritania for 
his story. 

This describes the problem which Shakespeare solved so 
well in Julius Caesar and Henry V. Mr. Fry is less successful. 
His Henry II is a versatile man who tries to impose the 
rule of Law, which he unfortunately identifies with his 
own will and views of right. This means conflict with 
Barons and Church. While Becket is Chancellor he 
helps the King. Made Archbishop he gives up the 
Chancellorship and resists the King s attack on the Church 
courts. Becket is removed lawlessly, but Henry s 
wry triumph is short-lived. His last years are marred by 
disorder in his own household, conflicts with and between 
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his own sons. He dies unhappy and neglected, though he 
has given England the basis of her common law. The 
play is thus a tragedy of self-will, of clashing ideals and 
personalities. But though Henry and Becket are well 
drawn, the causes and circumstances of their quarrels, the 
social background and particular situations are not made 
clear. There is too much unsubstantiated allusiveness, 
and instead of historical instances we are given philoso 
phical and moral generalities which fog the issue and rob 
the very real dramatic conflict of immediacy and point. 
To sum up: Mr. Fry, whose early non-dramatic verse 
had no very striking quality, became a poet when his 
imagination was intimately wedded to his expert know 
ledge of the theatre. His verbal dexterity needed a 
fanciful story, the dialogue of lightly sketched characters, 
to give it wings. His greatest successes were all in 
comedy, because during the first five or six years after the 
war his thought had a natural gaiety and a delight in the 
mystery and wonder of God s creative energy which 
found expression through genial depiction of young or 
mature love, of hope lost only to be reborn, of the 
adventure of living, of spiritual progress. All this in 
language which revelled in ingenuities of vocabulary 
and verbal pattern which Mr. Derek Stanford has illus 
trated in his book on Fry 1 all that medley of hyperbole, 
microcosmic images, puns and other ambiguities, 
Joycean portmanteau words, which I regret not to be 
able to discuss here. The facility which some constipated 
writers have condemned in him was in fact a virtue, Fry s 
vision of life being what it was. 

1 Christopher Fry: An Appreciation. By Derek Stanford. 1951. 
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No man (not even Shakespeare) could sustain this 
fervour for long. But I suspect that the decline in Fry s 
poetic power since A Sleep of Prisoners is due to a descent 
from religious wonder to more specific doctrinal belief. 
Creeds shackle the imagination; gravity weighs down the 
fancy. Mr. Eliot, whose austere dramas Fry once out 
shone, now has his revenge, for, as Mr. Fry approaches 
him in orthodoxy and didacticism, a poetic Ash 
Wednesday follows the Carnival of comedy, the sweet 
feast of language. I for one cannot but regret the loss of 
so much vivacity, such heady effervescence in an age of 
tight-lipped reticence or gutter-language. Fry has had 
no rival in the particular direction of his dramatic wit, and 
he came nearer than anyone else to acclimatising poetic 
drama in the popular theatre. 
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THE IRISH POINT OF VIEW 

The Plays of Sean O* Casey, Brendan Behan, 
and Thomas Murphy 



William A. Armstrong 

ANY JUST assessment of poetic drama written in English 
during the present century will recognise, I think, that 
some of the best plays of this kind were written by W. B. 
Yeats and J. M. Synge before the First World War. 
When Yeats was directing the early work of the Abbey 
Theatre he thought that the future of Irish drama would 
be best served by the mythopoeic and symbolic drama 
that he himself was writing and by plays which exploited 
the rich idioms of rural Ireland, such as Synge and Lady 
Gregory wrote. To some observers, the early work of 
Sean O Casey seemed to be a decline from this poetic 
ideal into a topical realism concerned with life in the 
slums of Dublin. To many patriotic Irishmen, O Casey s 
satirical treatment of the Easter Rising of 1916 in The 
Plough and the Stars seemed a betrayal of the Abbey 
Theatre s attempt to revive and unify Irish culture 
through the medium of drama. It is well known that 
his next play, The Silver Tassie, was rejected by the 
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Abbey Theatre and that since 1926 he has lived in England 
and that his most recent plays have not been performed in 
Ireland. Nevertheless, most of his plays have been about 
Irish characters and Irish problems. Generalisations are 
usually simplifications, but I think it could be argued that 
there have been three phases in O Casey s work as a 
dramatist. In his early work, up to and including The 
Silver Tassie, he uses Irish characters and themes to 
provide a tragic and ironic commentary on mankind in 
general. This was followed by a phase in which he 
experimented with expressionist technique and Marxist 
ideas in such plays as Within the Gates and The Star turns 
Red. In his latest phase he is especially concerned with 
the condition of Irish culture and civilisation since the 
establishment of the Irish Free State in 1921 gave political 
independence to the twenty-six counties now collectively 
known as Eire. His treatment of this theme is both 
critical and creative; it blends a realistic satire of what is 
wrong with contemporary Irish civilisation with a rich 
variety of mythopoeic and symbolic devices, which are 
chiefly used to exalt what is best in the Irish character and 
to prefigure the more enlightened culture of the Ireland 
of the future. In its patriotic aims and poetic devices 
O Casey s latest work has far more in common with the 
early work of the Abbey Theatre than his detractors have 
been willing to concede. 

To appreciate the themes of O Casey s latest plays, one 
must know something about Irish history since 1921. 
The creation of the Irish Free State was followed by a 
bitter civil war lasting for over a year between the Free 
Staters and the Irish Republican Army, whose members 
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felt that the Staters had betrayed Ireland by acquiescing 
in the separation of Ulster from the Free State. There 
was another period of violence in the 193 o s when 
General O Duffy s Blue Shirts, an extreme faction of the 
Free Staters, clashed frequently with the I.R.A. The 
murders, riots, and savage reprisals which occurred at 
this time have been graphically described by Sean 
O Callaghan in his remarkable autobiography, The 
Easter Lily. The I.R. A. is now less powerful than it was, 
but it still makes violence an unhappy element in Irish 
life on either side of the Ulster border. Ireland has had 
economic as well as political problems since independence 
was achieved. It is one of the few countries in the world 
whose population declined in the first half of the twen 
tieth century, chiefly because large numbers of young 
Irish men and women decided to emigrate during that 
period. Another curious fact is that Ireland has the 
lowest marriage rate of any country in the civilised 
world. A recent analysis showed that the average age 
at which Irishmen married was 35, and that the figure 
was considerably higher than this in rural areas. O Casey 
is not alone in ascribing this phenomenon to an inculcated 
puritanism in Ireland which makes a fetish of chastity. 
Another aspect of Irish puritanism which he has satirised 
is the Censorship of Publications Board, which has banned 
in Eire many of the works of the most eminent modern 
writers, including Freud, Faulkner, Mann, Joyce, 
Maugham, and Madariaga. Another aspect of this 
puritanism is the intense activity of certain parish priests 
to prevent occasion for sin by restricting the hours of 
dances and the number of gatherings where the sexes can 
FED 
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meet. O Casey is also critical of the ideal of respectability 
which leads the Irish middle classes to pay lip-service to 
Gaelic even when they cannot speak it properly, and to 
perpetuate class distinctions by preserving ceremonies, 
etiquette, and status-symbols deriving from the period 
of the English ascendancy in Ireland. Having strong 
Marxist sympathies, O Casey is also critical of the 
hostility of the Irish clergy and middle classes to anything 
associated with communism. 

Give an Englishman an idea, it has been said, and he 
starts examining its practical uses: give it to an Irishman, 
and he starts trying to find a symbol for it. The tech 
nique of O Casey s later plays certainly owes much to the 
Irishman s instinctive delight in myth and symbol. 
When Yeats was planning an Irish theatre he was greatly 
influenced by the fact that Irish mythology is richer than 
that of any other modern nation. By using these myths 
in his plays he believed that he could minister to the 
cultural unity of Ireland by invoking archetypal characters 
and symbols still active in the racial memory of his nation. 
The same idea is at work in most of O Casey s later 
plays. I can illustrate this archetypal quality of certain 
Irish myths by referring to the one about the death of 
Cuchulain, the warrior-hero. When Cuchulain was 
outnumbered and mortally wounded by his enemies, the 
story goes, he tied himself to a rock so that he would 
die standing. During his last moments he saw a crow 
slipping in the blood which had poured from his wounds 
and burst into laughter. Here, I suggest, we have an 
apt symbol of the Irish character, illustrating not only 
defiance in defeat, but that sense of the absurd and the 
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ironical which makes Irish writers adept in the satirical 
as well as the heroic mode, capable of rapid transitions 
from the tragic to the humorous. In moments of dire 
stress, I don t suppose that English convicts start recalling 
the heroes of Arthurian legend, but when Brendan 
Behan was screwing up his courage to face two angry 
prison warders, he tells us in Borstal Boy that his mind 
conjured up the myth of Cuchulain that I have just 
described. Correspondingly, in O Casey s play, The 
Bishop s Bonfire, when Keelin tells Codger that the young 
man who loves her is too afraid of her father to elope 
with her, Codger indignantly rejoins, An they tell me 
there s a statue of Ireland s hero, Cuchulainn, somewhere 
up in Dublin/ Here, as often in his later plays, O Casey 
sets the sorry present in contrast with the heroic past of 
Ireland. 

Throughout O Casey s dramatic work, there is a basic 
theme a conflict between life-forces and death-forces. 
In his earliest phase as a playwright, the life-force is 
represented above all by his heroines, and especially by 
Juno Boyle in Juno and the Paycock, who courageously 
faces life in the chaos at the end of the play and stands by 
her pregnant daughter when everyone else has deserted 
her. In many respects, these heroines seem like modern 
instances of Cathleen in Houlihan, the mother-symbol of 
Ireland in Irish myth and folk-lore. In his middle phase, 
the life-force is represented by the Marxist heroes in The 
Star turns Red, Purple Dust, and Oak Leaves and Lavender. 
Red Roses for Me was written before Oak Leaves and 
Lavender, but to me it marks the transition to the latest 
phase of his work, in which the opposition of life and 
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death forces is interpreted in terms of the particular 
problems confronting Ireland since independence was 
achieved. His Marxist ideas have not disappeared, but 
they are subordinate to what I would call a Dionysiac 
religion of beauty, fertility, and the free expression of the 
senses and the imagination in song, dance, painting, and 
poetry. It finds its ritual and symbolism in colours, in 
Irish mythology, and sometimes in images and ideas 
deriving from the poetry of W. B. Yeats. Though it 
has primitive and pagan associations, O Casey does not 
feel that it is a religion irreconcilable with Christianity. 
In some respects, he sees it as a religion with deep roots 
in the Irish character. The forces opposed to this religion 
are satirised as barren, repressive, puritanical, and 
hypocritical. O Casey persistently associates them with 
violence, ignorance, dogmatic superstition, snobbery, and 
the love of money. 

In some respects, Red Roses for Me is the most auto 
biographical of O Casey s plays. It was first performed 
in 1946 and O Casey dates its action as *a little while ago 
but many of its characters and incidents are a creative 
representation of the personal experiences recorded by 
O Casey in his autobiographical volumes Pictures in the 
Hallway, Drums Under the Windows, and Inishfallen, 
Fare Thee Well The hero of the play, Ayamonn 
Breydon, is in some ways an idealisation of O Casey 
himself. Like the young O Casey, Ayamonn is an active 
member of the Dublin Transport Workers Union, 
interested in acting, in the Gaelic language, in Darwin 
and Ruskin, and in trying to teach himself to paint. 
Like the young O Casey, he has an unhappy love-affair 
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with a Catholic girl whose parents and priest bring 
pressure on her to give him up. Again like the young 
O Casey, Ayamonn has a firm friend in the rector of the 
local Protestant church. Ayamonn s mother, with her 
great love of flowers, is a portrait of O Casey s mother. 
Roory O Balcaun, the zealous nationalist in the play, 
derives in part from a tram conductor who used to lend 
the young O Casey books on Irish legends and the Gaelic 
language. The climactic episode in Act III in which 
Ayamonn and Finoola dance in the street as light breaks 
through the clouds over Dublin had its counterpart in 
O Casey s early life. The violent clash between the 
transport workers and the police, in which Ayamonn is 
killed in Act IV, has some features in common with the 
Dublin Transport Strike of 1913, in which some of the 
strikers were killed. 

Although Red Roses for Me is rich in autobiographic 
facts, it is not a naturalistic play. It begins on a natural 
istic level, but it rises to a mythopoeic and symbolic 
plane, on which Ayamonn is not so much O Casey as a 
culture-hero like Prometheus who willingly suffers for 
the betterment of his fellow-men. Though the play 
ends with the killing of the hero, it is essentially optim 
istic. In some respects, it seems to me a conscious or 
unconscious rejoinder to Yeats s last play, The Death of 
Cuchulain. Yeats ends this play gloomily with a 
transition from the heroic death of Cuchulain to the 
banality of the present life of Ireland. But O Casey, 
beginning in Act III of his play, shows the present 
regenerating itself through contact with the heroic past 
and through a ritual of dance and song. The scene is a 
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street near a bridge over the Liffey; at first, most of it is 
symbolically enveloped in shadow, but a gradual 
transformation takes place. The label depicting Brian 
Boru on a Guinness bottle evokes in one character daunt 
less memories of the past , i.e. the past in which Brian 
Boru died in victorious battle against the Danes at the 
Battle of Clontarf in 1014. Other characters recall that 
the street in which they stand has associations with Henry 
Grattan and Jonathan Swift, two other champions of 
Ireland. This leads to recollections of the band of 
warriors known as the Fenians who defended Ireland in 
the legendary past such warriors as Finn Mac Cool, 
Goll, and Oscar, son of Osheen, the famous poet of Irish 
mythology. As recollection deepens, the scene bright 
ens. The beggar women by the bridge throw off their 
black cloaks and reveal predominantly green costumes 
beneath them. Ayamonn sings a song in praise of Dublin 
and the men and women by the bridge join in the chorus. 
He then joins Finoola in a dance of joy. The scene 
darkens somewhat when the tramp of marching soldiers 
is heard, but the men are now nerved to defy them, to 
continue with the strike and hold their meeting. This 
symbolism of consecration to what is best in the past by 
uniting in the struggle for freedom in the future is 
continued in the last act. We are told of the daffodils 
which Ayamonn has fashioned in the form of a Celtic 
cross for the Easter Services at the Protestant church. 
The Celtic design and the cross suggest a union of 
the heroic past with what is best in the Christianity of 
the present. And Easter, of course, has associations 
with the Dublin Easter Rising of 1916 and the daffodils 
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with the revival of national life brought by the Rising. 
Easter also has its associations with the crucifixion and 
resurrection of Christ. These associations parallel the 
death of Ayamonn in the riots and the vision of a new and 
better life which he leaves behind him. 

In discussing the full-length plays which O Casey has 
written since 1945, I propose to consider them, not in 
chronological order, but in the order which seems best to 
illustrate different aspects of the latest phase of his work. 
The Bishop s Bonfire, published in 1955, is in some respects 
a gloomy sequel to Red Roses for Me, for here the disaster 
at the end is symbolic of the frustration of the characters 
associated with the life-force. The chief characters of 
this play fall into pairs, and each pair can be labelled as 
good or bad in terms of O Casey s conception of life as a 
struggle between life and death-forces. Councillor 
Reiligan, the man of property and political jobbery, 
represents secular power in the village of Ballyoonagh 
just as Canon Burren, the parish priest, represents 
spiritual power, and uses his influence to separate 
Reiligan s daughter, KeeHn, from the labourer she loves, 
and tries to force her to marry the fifty-eight-year-old 
landowner favoured by her father. Keelin represents 
youth frustrated by snobbery, just as her sister, Foorawn, 
represents youth frustrated by an ascetic religion; she has 
taken a vow of chastity in spite of her love for Manus 
Moanroe, and his for her. The life-force in the play in its 
secular aspect is represented by Codger Sleehaun, who 
loves the soil, strong drink, and a song; in its religious 
aspect, by Father Boheroe, who tries in vain to bring the 
lovers together. These characters and their interaction 
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are reminiscent of the morality play, but this morality 
element does not combine successfully with the elements 
of fantasy, farce, and tragedy which are also present in 
The Bishop s Bonfire. Fantasy is provided by a grotesque 
statue with a horn at its lips. It represents the Bishop s 
favourite saint and is reputed to blow a blast on the horn 
when anything objectionable to the established religion 
occurs. It is thus introduced as an active symbol of 
clerical repression. In practice, however, it is used only 
intermittently and only for farcical purposes. It emits a 
startling blast when Codger is dancing, but unexpectedly 
remains silent when Father Boheroe is urging Foorawn to 
renounce her vows. As a symbol it is thus inconsistent. 
There is also a flaw in the ending of the play. O Casey 
tries to bring it to a tragic climax when Foorawn is shot 
by Manus and writes a suicide note before she dies to save 
him from being convicted of her murder. There is no 
effective preparation for this sensational ending, which is 
melodramatic rather than tragic. In my opinion, it 
would have been more in keeping with the tone and 
atmosphere of the play to have kept Foorawn alive and 
left the audience pondering over the long years of bitter 
frustration in prospect for Keelin and her. 

Cock-a-Doodle Dandy (1949) and Behind the Green 
Curtains (1961) are companion pieces in that both show 
Irish youth successfully defying repressive forces. Cock- 
a-Doodle Dandy works out this theme in a rural setting; 
Behind the Green Curtains, in a Dublin environment. 
The victory is more hardly won in Behind the Green 
Curtains, much of which is a satire of the intelligentsia of 
Dublin, as represented by Senator Chatastray, who is a 
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wealthy patron of the arts, and by a playwright, a poet, 
a journalist, and an actor from the Abbey Theatre, who 
parasitically accept his help and slander him behind his 
back. O Casey s settings and properties are always 
highly significant and the furnishings of Chatastray s 
drawing-room are designed as an ironic commentary on 
what passes as respectable in contemporary Irish culture. 
The green curtains, the Paul Henry pictures, the books in 
Gaelic, and the Abbey Theatre poster rank as conven 
tionally patriotic status symbols just as the stained-glass 
cross in the window and the picture of the saint pro 
claim religious conformity. Significantly, there are no 
flowers in the vase on the table; flowers are always a life 
symbol in O Casey s plays. The Senator is a man of 
good intentions, but he lacks the moral courage to leave 
Dublin after zealous Catholics have kidnapped him and 
beaten him up merely for having a young woman in his 
home as a housemaid. By the end of the play, the green 
curtains have come to symbolise the illusions which he 
is afraid to reject; the window and the views from it 
represent the reality which he is afraid to accept. But 
his housemaid defies her persecutors and joins two other 
representatives of the younger generation in the quest for 
a better life in England. 

In an article published in the New York Times on 
November 9, 1958, O Casey said that he thought 
Cock-a-Doodle Dandy his best play, and added that almost 
all the incidents are factual , indicating that the various 
episodes in which Shanaar spreads superstitious fears, in 
which Father Domineer strikes to the ground a man who 
defies him, in which Loreleen is mauled on the mere 
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suspicion of having associated with a married man, in 
which Marthraun and Mahan exhibit their greed for 
money, are all founded on actual events. The same is 
true of the censorship of books, which is decried in the 
episode in which Father Domineer tries to confiscate 
Loreleen s copies of Joyce s Ulysses and a book about 
Voltaire. The satire in this play is thus directed against 
the dictatorial ways of parish priests, the pernicious 
superstitions of some of their flock, and the avarice of 
moneyed men in rural Ireland. These influences try to 
killjoy and they force such characters as Lorna, Loreleen, 
and the Messenger to emigrate to England, which is 
twice described as a place where life resembles life more 
than it does here . To emphasise the failure of the forces 
of reaction and repression, O Casey again makes vivid 
use of symbolism. The life-force in the play, with its 
endorsement of dancing, imaginative literature, and the 
freedom of the sexes, is symbolised by the Cock, with its 
brilliant crimson crest, green wings, yellow ankles and 
feet. Significantly, the Cock survives all attempts to 
hunt it down and shoot it, and its enemies only make 
themselves ridiculous when they try to do so. O Casey 
may have acquired this symbol from Yeats. At the close 
of his article in the New York Times, O Casey quotes 
Yeats s lines: 

Lift up the head 

And clap the wings, 

Red Cock, and crow, 

and it is also relevant to mention that in Yeats s poems and 
plays birds often symbolise the art and freedom of those 
periods in history when man frees himself from the 
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dogma and ascetism of religious sects. The Cock may 
also owe something to the Irish myths about Angus, the 
love-god, whose kisses turned into birds hovering over 
the young men and women of Erin, whispering thoughts 
of love in their ears. The characters in the play are 
judged in terms of their reaction to the Cock; those who 
fear it also fear the fullness and graces of life; those who 
feel no fear for it are the embodiments of the life-force. 

The Drums of Father Ned, published in 1958, and 
Figaro in the Night, published in 1961, are the most 
apocalyptic of O Casey s plays. In these two plays the 
lovers of life in Ireland no longer have to emigrate. 
Imbued with a divine energy, the youth of Ireland 
triumph over their elders and effortlessly free themselves 
from the bondage of money and clerical tyranny. The 
Drums of Father Ned is the most joyous expression of the 
Dionysiac spirit of O Casey s latest plays and I shall 
concentrate on it to illustrate the most optimistic aspect 
of his latest work. The occasion of the action of the 
play is a Tostal, a spring festival, in the village of Doon- 
avale. As O Casey depicts it, this Tostal has much in 
common with the Saturnalia of ancient Rome, that 
festival of Satumus which celebrated the cultivation of 
the soil and the arts of civilised life. During the 
Saturnalia, no public business was transacted; correspond 
ingly, in the Tostal work and political business are 
suspended. During the Saturnalia, slaves had freedom of 
speech and were waited upon by their masters; corres 
pondingly, in the Tostal the young take charge of 
Doonavale, rehearsing their songs and plays in the Lord 
Mayor s drawing-room and hoisting the Tostal flag above 
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the presbytery itself. During the Saturnalia, mock 
kings were chosen; in the Tostal, the young people follow 
the orders of Father Ned. O Casey s Tostal also 
resembles the komos, the vintage festival of ancient 
Greece, in which a procession of revellers carried the 
emblem of Dionysus, the fertility god, sang songs in his 
praise, and ridiculed those bystanders who were not 
participating in their celebrations. European comedy 
takes its name and derives from the komoedia, the 
song of the komos. Correspondingly, O Casey s youth 
ful revellers mock and bewilder their elders, follow a 
banner with a harp on it, and speak the praises of Angus, 
the god of youth and beauty, with his harp and his 
brilliant birds. In this play there is no struggle between 
the young and the old; the old are either by-passed or 
submerged in the revel. Moreover, the powers-that-be 
represented by the old are divided against one another. 
The two Catholic businessmen, Billington and 
McGilligan, are still quarrelling over the hoary question 
of Free State versus Republic. Sherighan, the Protestant 
businessman from Ulster, quarrels with the two Catholics 
over the alleged superiority of Ulster over Eire in 
industry and commerce. All three businessmen are at 
odds with Father Fillifogue, the parish priest, because 
they are eager to make profits by importing timber from 
a Communist country. These representatives of the 
established powers in Ireland are also confounded by the 
Echo which exposes the catch-phrases by which they live 
by ironically repeating them. The young men and 
women, on the other hand, are united by the spirit of 
joy and by the leadership of Father Ned, who is never 
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seen by the audience but whose advice always spreads 
like wildfire at the appropriate moment. Green-eyed 
and red-haired, Father Ned is more an Irish demi-god of 
joy, wisdom, and mischief than a clergyman. The roll 
of his drums at the end of the play heralds an epoch in 
which the reign of the Tostal over Ireland will be 
permanent, in which the censorship of art and literature 
will be abolished, in which the young will take over 
political leadership by challenging their elders at the 
polls. *I always feel , Yeats wrote to Sturge Moore, 
that my work is not drama but the ritual of a lost faith*. 
In his latest work, however, O Casey has made drama 
out of the ritual of a restored faith. 

In view of the preoccupation of O Casey s latest plays 
with the position of youth in Eire, Brendan Behan and 
his work are of special interest. Behan was bom in 1923 
and is thus one of the generation of Irishmen who 
grew up after the achievement of independence. At the 
time when Behan was born, his father was in jail because 
of his activities on the Republican side in the Civil War 
between the Free Staters and the I.R.A. An uncle of 
Behan s was interned for the same reason. This uncle 
was a famous writer of patriotic songs and some of his 
work is incorporated in The Hostage (1958). It is not 
surprising that Behan himself became a member of the 
LR.A. and was arrested at the age of sixteen in Liverpool, 
early in the Second World War, for being in possession of 
explosives. He was sentenced to three years in Borstal 
and has described this period of his life in Borstal Boy 
(1958). Not long after his release he was imprisoned for 
I.R.A. activities in Dublin. These facts may suggest that 
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Behan is a fanatical extremist, but such is not the personal 
ity which emerges from Borstal Boy and his two plays. 
In Borstal Boy we find him judging people and events 
shrewdly and objectively. He writes scathingly of the 
meanness and the puritanical piety of the Irish household 
at which he lodged in Liverpool. In Walton Jail he 
quarrelled violently with the Catholic priest and decided 
that the worst warders were the Irish Catholic ones. He 
became so friendly with three English delinquents that 
he found to his surprise that he would sooner be with 
them in Borstal than with my own comrades and 
countrymen anywhere else . His sojourn at Hollesley 
Bay Borstal was happy; he read books by Shaw and 
O Casey, he won the prize in an essay competition, and 
found that the Borstal warders were better gentlemen, in 
the way that word is used, than any of us, the college 
boys included. All told, Borstal seems to have had 
a broadening and liberalising influence on Behan s 
mind. 

Behan s first full-length play, The Quare Fellow (1956), 
derives from his experience of prison-life. But it is much 
more than a realistic cross-section of life in a Dublin 
prison during the hours before an execution. As in most 
of O Casey s plays, irony and symbolism are used to 
impose a distinctive pattern on hard facts. The play is 
designed to show how everyone in the prison gradually 
becomes more and more involved in the horror of the 
execution, so that the action reaches its crescendo at the 
moment of the Quare Fellow s death. Like O Casey s 
Father Ned, the Quare Fellow is never seen; like Father 
Ned and the Cock, he is a central life-symbol, and the 
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other characters are judged by the way in which they 
react to him. Far from being Quare*, this central 
character is the most natural, humane, and sympathetic 
personality in the play. We hear of his leaving cigarettes 
where other prisoners can pick them up, of his kindness to 
a young prisoner whose father and brother have been 
killed, of his looking up at the sky before he leaves the 
prison yard for the last time. As the warder named 
Regan conies to realise, the Quare Fellow is not so much 
a criminal as a scapegoat, through whose ritualistic 
killing society is barbarously attempting to expiate its 
collective sins. An impression of savage ritual is power 
fully conveyed by the revelation of what happens when a 
man is judicially hanged. We hear of the procession 
which follows him to the gallows, of the ministrations of 
the priests, of the slit made in the hood so that the victim 
can receive extreme unction when the lever is pulled, of 
the custom of leaving his body suspended for an hour, of 
the grisly duties of the doctor who performs the inquest 
on the corpse. The Quare Fellow s crime thus comes to 
seem much less horrible than the ritualistic murder of his 
execution. 

The irony of The Quare Fellow derives from the 
contrasting attitudes of men inside and outside the prison 
to the central event. The outside world is either in 
different or flippant; a drunken crowd is heard singing 
outside the prison on its way home: the governor of the 
prison describes how he was asked at a party to sing The 
night before Larry was stretched*. Inside the prison, 
there is an ironically counterpointed episode in which the 
hangman calculates how deep the drop should be while 
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his pious assistant sings a hymn. Most of the prisoners 
sympathise with the Quare Fellow, but this does not 
prevent two of them from betting on his chances of a 
reprieve. The latter episode prepares the way for a 
point-by-point description of the last minutes of the 
Quare Fellow s life, expertly delivered by a prisoner at a 
cell-window in the style of radio commentary on a horse 
race. Here we have a device which ironically parodies 
the messenger s report of the catastrophe in a classical 
tragedy. 

The play abounds in verbal irony as well as the irony 
of the reactions to the central situation. In Borstal Boy, 
Behan recalls how his friends and he used to make a jeer 
of that Abbey Theatre bogman talk. "O woman of the 
roads, be not putting it on me now". "With your strong 
arm, be after pulling me a pint of porther Y The basic 
idiom of The Quare Fellow is not a literary confection but 
a selection of the language really used by prisoners. The 
verbal irony of the play thus derives chiefly from the 
euphemisms and puns of prisoners argot; cells are called 
flowery dells , the Quare Fellow s cofEn is f a wooden 
overcoat , and when an old convict is pushed into the 
newly dug grave, he is sarcastically advised to *get a 
bucket and bail himself out . The irony as well as the 
symbolism of the play becomes starker as the action 
nears its climax. The early episode in which an old 
convict surreptitiously takes long swigs from a bottle of 
methylated spirits while having his rheumatic leg rubbed 
by a warder ironically juxtaposes the funny and the 
pathetic. But there is unalloyed bitterness in the final 
episode of the play when two convicts steal the Quare 
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Fellow s last letters so that they can sell them to the 
newspapers. Society not only expiates Its sins by killing 
the scapegoat but makes money out of his relics. 

By enveloping a perennial myth In a naturalistic setting, 
The Quare Fellow follows the method used by O Casey 
in his first phase as a dramatist. The style of presentation 
adopted in Behan s next play, The Hostage,, Is deliberately 
anti-naturalistic, but Its themes have much in common 
with those of The Quare Fellow and O Casey s latest plays. 
In The Hostage, as in The Quare Fellow, the central 
character is a man under sentence of death in this case, 
a young Cockney soldier named Leslie Williams, who Is 
going to be shot by the LR.A. as a reprisal for the 
hanging of one of its agents in Belfast. As in The Qiiare 
Fellow, the other characters are judged according to their 
response to this threat of death. As in so many of 
O Casey s plays, the basic conflict is between life- and 
death-forces. Like O Casey In The Drums of Father 
Ned, Behan represents the members of the I.R.A. as the 
dupes of outdated and reactionary ideals, and sets in 
opposition to them characters symbolic of youth, charity 
and common sense. Monsewer, the crazy LR.A. 
zealot who owns the Dublin lodging-house in which the 
action takes place, regards the execution of the hostage as 
a sacred duty. The LR.A. officer who brings the hostage 
to the house is a more sinister figure; he Is a puritanical 
Catholic and a fanatical believer in the code of reprisal. 
Against these doctrinaire diehards Behan exalts the 
intelligence and instinctive goodness of the hostage and 
Teresa, a young servant-girl Teresa rightly describes 
Monsewer as an old idiot; her sympathies go out to the 

GED 
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young man in Belfast who hasn t lived yet and also to 
the hostage, with whom she falls in love. The hostage is 
equally practical and realistic in his judgements. His 
captors are barmy, he says, if they think that arresting 
him will upset the British Government: Yeah, I can just 
see it , he says, the old Secretary of State for War waking 
his missus up in the night, "Oh, Isabel Cynthia", he ll 
cry, "I can t get a wink of sleep wondering what s 
happening to that poor bleeder Williams". During 
the course of the play most of the other characters 
sympathise with the hostage who is eventually shot by 
accident during a raid on the house by the police. 

Behan s effervescent treatment of this theme owes much 
to his collaboration with Joan Littlewood. It is so 
lighthearted, so charade-like in technique, that at times 
it reduces everything to comic absurdity. The tone is 
set by the Irish jig danced by the entire company at the 
start of the play. Monsewer is probably the most fantastic 
representative of the LR.A. to appear on a stage; he is an 
Anglo-Irishman who learned his Gaelic in London and 
was driven mad by the Treaty of 1921. He calls himself 
Monsewer to avoid using the hated English word 
Mister . Dressed in Irish kilts, he spends much of his 
time practising a lament for the Belfast boy on Irish bag 
pipes, though he confesses to a lasting affection for the 
Anglo-Saxon game of cricket and speaks with an upper- 
class English accent. He is sublimely unaware of the fact 
that his supposed house of refuge for republicans on the 
run has been turned into a brothel. But the fantastic and 
the absurd in the play are blended with satire which is 
often trenchant and topical. The I.R.A. officer who 
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seemed so stern and dedicated a patriot is a coward; he 
disappears as soon as the shooting begins. There are 
references to the Atom Bomb which make the machina 
tions of the I.R.A. seem obsolete as well as obtuse. 
There are comments on the incomprehensibility of Mr. 
De Valera: in one of the songs Mr. Dulles and Mr. 
Macmillan are begged not to muck about with the moon; 
and after another song We re here because we re 
queer we are told how hard it was to get it past the 
British censor of plays, the Earl of Scarborough. This 
device of direct address to the audience is typical of the 
Brechtian, anti-illusionistic technique of the play; the 
spectator is induced to watch the action, not to identify 
himself with it. When a touch of sentiment occurs, it is 
usually parodied immediately afterwards in a song, as it 
is at the end, when the hostage rises from the dead and 
tells us that the bells of hell go ting-a-ling~a-ling for us 
but not for him. Finding a label for The Hostage is 
impossible; it offers us farce, satire, sentiment, songs, 
dances, and puns, patter, and parody reminiscent of the 
old music hall. But the mixture certainly works. 

One of the most interesting plays to be staged in 
London in 1961 was Thomas Murphy s A Whistle in the 
Dark. Here we have yet another variation on the themes 
of Irish emigration to England, the violence lurking in 
the background of Irish life, and the conflict between 
Irish youth and its inherited traditions. By way of 
introduction, let me quote parts of a newspaper report of 
a case which came before a Lambeth magistrate on 
December 9, 1961, ie. while the play was running. The 
report begins: Irish labourer Martin Jennings fears that 
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the family feud with the Folans will be the death of him 
yet. It has been going on for 1,500 years, and shows no 
signs of ending. The magistrate, we are told, asked the 
men concerned to explain what the feud was about. 
Because they speak Gaelic and little English*, the report 
continues, they were unable to tell him. But 44-year- 
old Jennings said later: "I believe a man from my island 
of Feenish carried ofFa Folan woman from Carna. There 
has been bad blood since. It has been going since the 
beginning of time and none of the ancient kings of 
Connaught were able to settle it"/ Correspondingly, 
A Whistle in the Dark is about an Irish family the 
Carneys who have been feuding with another Irish 
family from time immemorial. Michael, a peace- 
loving member of the Carney family, emigrates to 
Coventry, but his violent father and brothers descend 
upon him and his English wife, take possession of their 
house, and engage in a savage combat with members of 
the enemy family who have also come to Coventry. 
Intoxicated by this combat, the youngest brother 
provokes Michael into fighting with him and the long- 
suffering Michael kills him with a bottle. A Whistle in 
the Dark is yet another instance of the current pre 
occupation of Irish dramatists with life- and death-forces. 
Michael, the industrious and well-conducted emigrant, is 
in effect, caught in the trammels of the primitive code of 
violence which he has tried to transcend. From this 
point of view, his predicament has something in common 
with that of Behan s hostage and O Casey s Senator 
Chatastray. 
The plays discussed in this essay deal with aspects of 
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contemporary Irish life which arc not always familiar to 
English audiences, but they have much in common with 
one of the most important recent developments in 
English drama. Beginning with Look Back in Anger in 
1956, some of the most important English plays have 
been directed against what has come to be known as 
The Establishment , a word connoting what is wrong 
with the powers-that-be, such as their endorsement of 
prudery, puritanism, and the shibboleths of public 
school education, their endorsement of the violence of 
capital punishment and the potential violence of the 
stock-piles of atomic weapons, their endorsement of 
class distinctions, racial discrimination, and big business. 
Collectively, O Casey, Behan, and Murphy have been 
concerned with similar defects in the Irish Establishment, 
with the prudery of censorship, with the puritanical 
regulation of private life, with the dead hand of tradition 
in the workings of the I.R.A., with the violence 
perpetuated by religious superstition and tribal codes of 
conduct. Their point of view is Irish, and their technique 
differs from that of their fellow-dramatists in England, 
but they share with them a faith in youth and a new 
humanism. 

1. Texts 

Sean O Casey: Collected Plays (MacmHIan, London, 1949-61) 

The Green Crow (W. H. Allen, London, 1957) 
Brendan Behan: The Quare Fellow (Methuen, London, 1956) 
The Hostage (Methuen, London, 1958) 
Borstal Boy (Hutchinson, London, 1958) 

2. Critical Works 

"W. B. Yeats: Plays and Controversies (Macmillan, London, 1927) 
R. Williams: Drama from Ibsen to Eliot (Chatto and Windus, London, 
1952) 
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R. FindLiter: The Unholy Trade (Gollancz, London, 1952) 

F. Luniley: Trends in Twentieth Century Drama (Rockliff, London, 

1956) 
D. Krauze: Scan O Casey: The Man and His Work (MacGibbon and 

Kee, London, 1960) 
Afodtrn Drama (University of Kansas, Lawrence, U.S.A.). Synge 

O Casey issue, December, 1961. 
J. R. Taylor: Anger and After (Methuen, London, 1962) 



TWO MORALITY PLAYWRIGHTS 

Robert Bolt and John Whiting 

* * * 

J. C. Trewin 



TONIGHT I am haunted by the date 1882: some distance 
from Experimental Drama since 1945, but not entirely 
irrelevant. While exploring what new playgoers regard 
as the primeval years of our theatre the Victorian 
seventies and eighties I came upon William Archer s 
book, English Dramatists of Today. The copy was owned 
once by the agreeable Sydney Grundy: now he is hardly 
a name, though probably A Pair of Spectacles (with its 
disbelieving man fra Sheffield) will be performed here 
and there over the years. It might look odd in a festival 
with Saint s Day and A Man for All Seasons: even so, I 
wish that a philanthropist would do as Barry Jackson 
used to do at Malvem and allow us to see (and to hear) a 
sequence of plays from, say, Gorboduc to Roots. 

Archer in 1882, young and little known, was not yet 
afloat on the tide of Ibsen, still three years from his so- 
called collaboration with Shaw that brought the entirely 
Shavian Widowers 9 Houses, and a very long way from his 
own theatrical adventure with The Green Goddess near 
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the end of his life. (I hope someone remembers George 
Arliss In 1923 as the Rajah of Rukh: a majestic period 
name.) In the 1882 volume Archer surveyed the drama 
tists he believed then to be the arrived, or the coining, 
men of the English theatre: the task we have set ourselves 
in this course. They were a curious lot, his nominees of 
eight decades ago. They included James Albery if 
Albery is a name powerful yet in the London theatre, 
James is remembered only because Irving created a part, 
in Two Roses F. W. Broughton, Bronson Howard, 
Paul Merritt, Robert Reece, S. Theyre Smith (I am not 
inventing these names), F. C. Burnand who edited 
Punch, Herman C. Merivale, George R. Sims, W. G. 
Wills of A Royal Divorce, and Henry J. Byron, the 
punster who, facile though he was, never matched 
William Brough s view of a Channel crossing: This sick 
transit spoils the glory o Monday. 5 We come at length 
to a few dramatists who would last better: the Poet 
Laureate, Alfred Tennyson, sustained in the theatre by 
Irving; the young Henry Arthur Jones and Arthur Wing 
Pincro; Sydney Grundy himself; and W. S. Gilbert, who 
was still eighty years from the end of copyright and Sir 
Tyrone Guthrie s fun with Captain Corcoran and the 
Pirate King. 

You agree that the list looks blurred, a little curled at 
the edges. Let me move you forward to 1953 . Seventy- 
one years after William Archer, I wrote a book on his 
plan and called it (also after him) Dramatists of Today. I 
wrote in the cheerful hope that my choices would endure 
rather longer than his, and yet the names seem to be as 
strange in the snow-light of dais frigid spring as Archer s 
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were. I am not speaking of such men as Maugham or the 
matchless O Casey, or Eliot, Bridie, Priestley, or Fry. 
What I wonder about are the final chapters in which I 
spoke, with some vigour, of the dramatists of tomorrow. 
They were, and are, responsible and rewarding crafts 
men: Wynyard Browne from whom we must continue 
to expect much Roger MacDougall, Denis Canaan, 
N. C. Hunter, several others. Today they are rarely 
considered in any portentous New Assessment. It is 
extraordinary that the book, comprehensive enough 
when it was published, contains only one of the new wave 
of playwrights we are now examining. You can look 
vainly for John Osbome, at that time a provincial actor; 
for Arnold Wesker, John Arden, Harold Pinter, Robert 
Bolt. Indeed, I ought to have added the book to the 
reading list so that you might discover what these last 
chapters do not contain: at least a negative virtue. 

One name it does have: John Whiting. He is the only 
younger dramatist, if we can use the word for a man of 
forty-five, who has come in an agreeable evolution 
on both of the new waves. I suppose most of us are 
inclined, unwisely, to discover genius overnight; to be 
hyperbolical about work likely to fade under what 
Kipling called 

the daily deepening drift 
Of the all-recording, all-effacing Files. . . . 
Very great our Loss, and grievous 
So our best and brightest leave us, 
"And it ends the Age of Giants" say the Files 
All the Sixty-Seventy-Eighty-Ninety files 

But I would hazard that, of the newer names, John 
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Whiting Is as likely as anyone to escape the smother of 
that deepening drift. With him, Robert Bolt. If any 
one in 1984, that crucial year, writes upon the dramatists 
of the day, Whiting and Bolt may well find themselves 
among the elders. 

Before we discuss them I must make one explanation. 
My reading in the newspaper files of the current theatre 
has been selective. It can never help to be told about 
*the values of involvement in the socially aware regions 
of Hoxton, as distinct from those unilluminated areas of 
a directionless eclecticism where commitment, senti 
mentally nostalgic, Is less explicitly fundamental . Or 
other words, words, words. So when I talk now about 
Bolt and Whiting, I do so, for the most part, as a play 
goer remembering the plays he met In performance. I 
have re-read them; but it should be a dramatist s task to 
clarify: few in his audience may go again, or even read the 
text Though we can mull over a play in the study, and 
find a good deal that is subtle and stimulating, the work 
Is meant to be performed, to make its impact on the 
night. Why worry for worrying s sake? Quintilian 
said of fashionable obscurantists: We think ourselves 
geniuses If it takes genius to understand us. I am 
predisposed to tire of a writer who leads me from wall to 
blank wall. Yet, In a world where It is fatal not to know, 
where omniscience Is a status symbol, a dramatist with as 
much substance as the Emperor s new clothes can get 
away, It appears, with practically anything. 

Robert Bolt has never tried this. If John Whiting has 
certain walls that are high and hard to climb, none would 
accuse him of mere bluff. It is true that I begin this talk 
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with a work hardly pellucid, but that is because Saint s 
Day, exceptionally, has seemed to be a play of substance 
worth fighting with: something to experience. 

In our title we call Bolt and Whiting Two Morality 
Playwrights . It has to be a fairly loose phrase. Moral 
ities, you remember, aimed at instruction and moral 
teaching. Someone wrote of them, Their very name is 
like a yawn, the last thing we can say of these men in 
their consideration of such subjects as pride, charity, evil, 
tolerance, honesty. It was a maxim of Captain 
Swosser s, observed Mrs. Badger, speaking in his 
figurative naval manner, that ... if you only have to 
swab a plank, you should swab it as if Davy Jones were 
after you. So with our two dramatists. 

n 

Agreed, it is hard at a single hearing to reach the centre 
of Whiting s Saint s Day. The extraordinary piece came 
at the beginning of the new wave in the theatre, or some 
little time before it. Call it the first premonitory 
trembling, the stir, the lift and swell far out that one has 
watched so often from a Cornish cliff. Whiting, an 
actor, wrote it in 1947. It was 1951 before it was pro 
duced, and it brought upon him then some of the fiercest 
condemnation a dramatist has had in our period. In the 
present state of English theatre criticism, when the axe is 
laid to the root of as many trees as possible, that is saying 
a lot. I enlarge now upon Saint s Day partly from. 
regrettable pride: pride is among the themes. Once 
more I must take you back, though not too far: only to 
1951, year of the Festival of Britain when the Arts 
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Theatre Club offered a commemorative prize for the best 
new play. Nearly one thousand entries arrived; from 
these the judges, who were Alec Climes, Christopher 
Fry, and Peter Ustinov, chose three plays, each of which 
had a short run before a final decision. Saint s Day was 
last of the three. Critics thundered against it; next 
morning the judges affirmed their faith in Whiting by 
awarding him the prize of ^700; and presently several 
men of the theatre, among them Peter Brook, Tyrone 
Guthrie, and John Gielgud, wrote in his defence. No 
serious play within remembrance had driven so deep a 
trench between theatre-men and critics. 

At that time I was reading too many papers, and I 
read a very thick pack while returning to London from 
the Edinburgh Festival. Whiting had been known 
earlier only In the caprice of A Penny for a Song, actually 
the second play he wrote, which that spring had failed in 
performance: failed inexplicably, for it was a gentle 
diversion with a summer haze over it. Now I gathered, 
while scattering newspapers round the compartment 
somewhere between Dunbar and Berwick-on-Tweed, 
that Saint s Day was absurd and turgid. What had 
happened? Next afternoon, in the Arts at the uncom 
fortable betwixt-and-between hour of five o clock, I 
waited for the piece to declare itself. The theatre was less 
than half full, the feeling unsympathetic. The curtain 
rose upon a room, spacious and shabby, in Paul South- 
man s house somewhere in England on January 25, the 
anniversary of St. Paul s conversion. When lights went 
up for the Interval half an hour later, applause pattered 
thinly and faded; but Whiting, I believed, had found the 
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makings of a very fine first act. The characters were 
acutely observed, which is professional jargon for look 
ing and behaving like real people/ The brooding 
atmosphere was established. I asked, sitting in a row to 
myself during an interval that lagged, why on earth 
criticism had overlooked this, why it had not recognised 
the sense of dread, the feeling that a storm must break? 
No doubt there would be an answer. 

The Paul Southman of the play, once a notorious poet 
and pamphleteer, was eighty-three. His fellow-writers 
had attacked him; twenty-five years earlier he had gone 
into voluntary exile on a summer morning when the 
elms at the front of the house were in leaf. Now the 
trees must be felled. Southman himself must fall, this 
veteran, this Shotover of a man, with flashes of his old 
fire and rhetoric but also with dangerous intimations of 
senility. He would have to keep going for a little while 
yet. In London the enmities that exiled him were 
forgotten. He was being honoured as a grand old man, 
and as grand old men often are too late. An eminent 
young critic would come as a deputation, ready to take 
him up to be feasted by those who had cast him out. 
It s today I have to play the great man, he had said. 
Frightened, he wept a child s tears. 

Thus the first act. A good deal in it had snatched at 
the imagination: the knowledge that Southnian s house 
hold was in a state of war with the village; the figures of 
desperate granddaughter, wry manservant; the sense of 
impending disaster; the distant trumpet. Early in the 
second act the critic arrived from London, correct and 
admiring. Interest was in full tide. Then, of a sudden, 
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failure. Whiting went aground, or we might say that 
he began to talk to himself: either he had lost the power of 
communication or we had lost the power of acceptance. 
A potentially important play faded. At the end Paul 
was offstage, hanged on one of his own elms; three other 
people had met violent deaths. But why? Why had the 
dramatist turned his back, moved into a private world at 
what a character called the point of deviation? 

STELLA (Swept by a sudden storm of fore-knowledge, awful in its 
clarity. The men, silent and unmoving, watch her): Careful! 
We are approaching the point of deviation. At one 
moment there is laughter and conversation and a pro 
gression: people move and speak smoothly and casually, 
their breathing is controlled and they know what they 
do. Then there occurs a call from another room, 
the realisation that a member of the assembly is missing, 
the sudden shout into the dream and the waking to find the 
body with the failing heart lying in the corridor with 
the twisted limbs at the foot of the stairs the man hang 
ing from the beam, or the child floating drowned in the 
garden pool. Careful! Be careful! We are approach 
ing that point. The moment of the call from another 
room. 

Doubtless it is this call from another room that is a 
difficulty in so much contemporary drama. It was so 
with Saint s Day in 1951. But, though baffled, I could 
not shake off the play, its sullen brooding, the menacing 
appearance of deserters from an Army camp, Paul him 
self in his rambling, and one fit of bewildered grief like a 
shadow-Lear. 

On that late afternoon at the Arts the curtain fell 
slowly. Paul was dead, the village ablaze. The young 
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critic had moved to a wild angel of death. At the last 
the audience hardly applauded; it rose and left. A day or 
so later I wrote in effect: 1 came into the clanging street, 
angry and baffled, unable to shed the weight of that dark 
house, that world of query and symbol. I wondered 
whether it could be right to dismiss as turgid nonsense a 
play that had so powerful an effect on the mind, one that 
would not release Its hold. At this point the author could 
have echoed in despair, "Will you walk a little faster? 
said the Whiting to the snail".* 

There it was: the first prizewinner, the enigma, crowned 
by three famous men, applauded by others in a letter 
to The Times, and by all critics damned: a play laurelled 
and rejected. In the imagination It still flared smokily. 
I wrote of it: John Whiting will be a dramatist of the 
first rank. He has a far journey, but himself a grand old 
man, he may yet strip his sleeve and show his scars and 
say, "Those were the wounds of Saint 9 s Day long ago"/ 

One of the most urgent speeches Is in the last act, the 
young critic s: 

Southman! I thought the power invested was for good! 

I believed we were here to do well by each other. It isn t 
so. We are here all of us to die. Nothing more than 

that. We live for that alone. You ve known all along, 
haven t you? Why didn t you tell me why did you 
have to teach me in such a dreadful way? From now 
(he cries out) I have wasted my inheritance! All these 
years trying to learn how to live leaving myself such a 
little time to learn how to die. (He turns to speak to the 
CHILD.) Afraid of the dark? But it is more than the dark. 
It is that which lies beyond, not within, the dark the 
fear of the revelation by light. We are told by our 
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fairy-tale books that we should not fear but the darkness 
Is around us, and our fear is that the unknown hand is 
already at the switch. I tell you, do not fear, for there 
is no light and the way is from darkness to darkness to 
darkness. (PAUL takes ROBERT S hand and holds fast to it. 
ROBERT again speaks to him.) You old rascal. Knowing it 
is not a question of finding but of losing the pieties, the 
allegiances, the loves. . . . 

A colleague, Roy Walker, suggested on reading the text 
that the deserters were the Eumenides in khaki who had 
been practising the Last Trump outside, off and on. 
Last scene of all is a surrealist Judgement Day in which 
the two artists who long since died inside are hanged on 
the dead elm trees that the old man is going to cut down/ 
Walker added: "Saint s Day has power to move anyone 
whose emotional reactions are not inhibited by irritable 
reaching out for a formula that will reduce the whole 
thing to a plain picture of plausible events. Good; 
but anybody at the theatre for a single night does ask as a 
rule for a reasonably plain picture. (Unless the piece is 
One Way Pendulum, why not?) 

At the time I was stumped by Saint s Day. Now, 
while admiring its atmosphere and realising that, com 
pared with some of the puzzles set before us, it is as clear 
as Sailor, Beware!, it is still not clear enough. I believe 
instinctively that it Is not far from a major work. But 
does instinct serve? Possibly I shall know more next 
month when the Birmingham Repertory still among 
the first theatres in Britain revives it. 1 The director, 
John Harrison, has already received messages from 

1 Mr. Harrison s production, March 2O-April 7, 1962, astonishingly 

exact, was highly praised and ill attended. 
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LIFE TRIUMPHANT 



MESSENGER: Go on, comrade, lift up th head an clap th win^s, black 

cock, an crow! 

Sean O Casey, Cock-a-Doodle Dandy (Scene I) 
(Photograph: Guy Graven) 




A QUESTION OF RESPONSIBILITY 

KNIGHT: You re all ready now. You even look like a butcher. 

LUTHER: God Is the butcher 

John Osborne, Lmher (Act III, Scene ii) 
(Photograph; Terence Le Goubin) 




THE COOK AND THE COSMOS 



MARAM;O: You have stopped my whole world. Did you get permission 
irom God? Did you? 

Arnold Wesker, Tlie Kitchen (Part II) 
(Photograph: Edmarll) 
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Christopher Fry and Alec Clunes. Fry says: e lt came, I 
think, before the public was prepared for it. Since then 
the plays of Beckett, lonesco, and Pinter, in their differ 
ent ways, have acclimatised the theatre to a personal view 
of modern life which was almost unknown when John 
Whiting wrote his play. It conveys most memorably 
the apocalyptic atmosphere which is never far distant 
from our times. Clunes says: A fine play was savaged 
because it was shown just too soon. I am sure that you 
will find a different attitude now from the one we 
encountered. The play has beauty of form and a fascin 
ating freedom of allegory/ 

Meanwhile, what of Whiting himself, the most 
agreeably independent of men? Once a work is written 
and performed, he wrote in 1956, "there is very little 
more to be said about it by the author. . . . Comment 
can safely be left to others. They never fail to play their 
part. He added that Saint s Day took a little over two 
years to write, This may account for a Websterian 
accumulation of detail which has confused and angered 
many people. So much so, that they often overlook the 
fact that the story is very simple. The theme ... is self- 
destruction. . . . The so-called symbolism is no more than 
the use of people, places, things, even ideas and quota 
tions from literature, which have a personal significance, 
put together to form a whole. The inter-relation of 
such things makes the fabric of the play. Criticism of 
this method astonishes me, for I believe it to be the 
natural, indeed fundamental, distinction between art and 
journalism. In theory, undeniable; but may I ask you 
to imagine the talk between two playgoers as they leave 

HED 
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a theatre Immediately after hearing (and without having 
read) Saint s Day? Well, says one, It was an exciting 
night In a way, but I can t say I really understand it/ To 
which Ms companion replies: Don t you? Your criticism 
startles me, for I believe Mr. Whiting s method the 
inter-relation of various personal significances to be the 
natural, indeed the fundamental, distinction between art 
and journalism/ 

That aside, I am sure if I can be sure of anything in 
the shifting sand-dunes of the theatre that Saint s Day 
and Its inexorable pessimism will survive. This wild 
landscape of the mind will be a show-piece for the 
expositors, the exegetists. Wayward though it is, it 
seems to me more theatrically telling than anything by 
Beckett or lonesco, and it reduces any work by Mr. 
Pinter to a light sketch. One very minor thing interests 
me. John Whiting, in a revised edition of the play, gives 
to one of his hitherto anonymous people of the village* 
the name of Hannah Trewin. She appears (he says) to 
be wearing at least three hats. 

m 

Mr. Whiting himself wears three other hats: Marching 
Song, The Devils, and A Penny for a Song, the slightest of 
his plays. Marching Song, staged first in 1954, was a 
commercial failure in the West End, though unlike 
Saint 9 s Day it impressed many critics and has had 
numerous revivals elsewhere. I recall that at the St. 
Martin s premiere everyone was alert for symbolism: 
nobody would be caught this time. Probably there was 
something in the names Dido, Catherine de Troyes, 
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Cadmus (*AhP somebody said, We have the letters 
Cadmus gave; think you he meant them for a slave!" 
Significant perhaps? ) Everybody tried a little too hard. 
Once more Mr. Whiting was considering the theme of 
self-destruction, here (he would say later on) developed on 
other lines than Saint s Day and with greater clarity. I 
do agree and again I quote that his resolve to strip 
from the play everything unimportant to the theme, both 
in action and speech, made it a little forbidding in 
performance. Very little happens. It is an anti-theatrical 
play. I had to follow this way in treating such a subject. 
Any other way would have led me into the path of 
melodrama. Anti-theatrical or not, Marching Song 
lingers austerely. It is the tale of a general of a defeated 
nation, released after seven years imprisonment when 
the occupying forces have gone. The Government 
wishes him to be tried as a scapegoat for defeat, but the 
Prime Minister knows that this will harm the country s 
reputation. He allows General Forstcr thirty-six hours 
to take the alternative of suicide. Forster has no further 
use for the world. Though, transiently, a young girl, 
hard and honest, draws him. back, he chooses death. Any 
play in compressed summary can sound bald. Marching 
Song, technically more accomplished than Saint s Day, 
affected me less, but several moments in it must always 
return on call: for example, the General s description of a 
massacre of the innocents. It has been taken by some 
people as a kind of parable,* says Whiting of this. It is 
not. It is intended as a fact. Such happenings have 
occurred in Europe in the week of November, 1956, as 
I write this/ 
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So to Ms latest work, The Devils. You will have 
noticed that Whiting himself spoke of *a Websterian 
accumulation of detail in Saint s Day. There was none 
of it in Marching Song. Still, already, the Websterian 
label (fitted to atmosphere, not to language) was by no 
means uncommon. Comparison became most frequent 
during the spring of 1961 when the Royal Shakespeare 
Company at the Aldwych performed The Devils. 
Whiting founded it on a book by Aldous Huxley that 
told the true story of a scandal in an early seventeenth- 
century French provincial town. This town, Loudun, 
had a clever libertine priest, Grandier. A frustrated 
Mother Superior asked him to become the spiritual 
adviser to her Ursuline nunnery. When he refused she 
raised a charge of diabolism; hysterically, she and her 
nuns feigned devilish possession; and, in concert, everyone 
rose against the man the townsfolk who hated his way 
of life, the clerics who envied his eloquence, and even 
(away in Paris) the great Cardinal who resented his 
political influence. Brought to trial, he was savagely 
tortured and as savagely executed. 

The play, a narrative of frustrated desire, a documented 
tale of bigotry, lust, and a monstrous perversion of justice, 
shows John Whiting obsessed by the power of evil. 
Unluckily, the text, with its rapid mosaic-construction 
and its sharply economical dialogue, dwindles to an 
assemblage of horrors. Its early scenes grow under 
Whiting s usual anvil of thundercloud. It does present 
s a terrible dramatic irony/ But in sum much of it is not 
really more than what used to be known as costume 
drama, given the full treatment of flexible modern 
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stage-craft, and with such a contemporary figure as the 
Sewerman. (First direction: *A corpse hangs from the 
municipal gallows. Nearby, a sewerman works in a 
shallow drain. ) I may recall best that scene between the 
simple old priest Father Ambrose and the trapped Grandier 
in his cell. I am His child, says Grandier. It is true. Let 
Him take me as I am. So there is meaning. There is 
meaning after all. I am a sinful man and I can be 
accepted. It is not nothing going to nothing. It is sin 
going to forgiveness. It is a human creature going to 
love. If you wish, this is a morality of a sinning Every 
man pursued by Malice, Lust, Arrogance, and a regiment 
of abstractions. But I will not press it. Whiting s 
voice sounds: Comment can safely be left to others. 
They never fail to play their part. 

It is next to impossible to find in the Whiting of his 
second and slightest play (and the last we meet now) much 
relation to the Whiting of Saint s Day, the austere March 
ing Song, the violent Devils. A Penny for a Song, he tells 
us, was written at a time of great personal happiness, and 
it seemed natural then that such a feeling should be 
expressed in a play. I was entirely uncritical of life as I 
was living it then, and the whole world seemed to be in 
love. War appeared the greatest absurdity/ I look 
back with enthusiasm to that Haymarket night in March, 
1951. The play was styled farcical comedy. Rather it 
was a fantastic charade, a mooncast caprice in the heart 
of a summer day in Dorset, allegedly during the year 
1804, with Napoleon s fleet likely to arrive at any hour. 
John Whiting s epigraph is the anonymous Is t not fine 
to dance and sing When the bells of death do ring? We 
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meet a gardener up a tree it is his task to watch for 
Napoleon s sail a crazily inventive Squire with a gush 
of dog-French, his single-minded brother in charge of a 
fire engine, an urbanely observant philosophic dilettante, 
and a genial personage (splitting his time between cricket 
and the local Fencibles) who once stumped Nyren, captain 
of Hambledon. Set in a garden flower-sprayed and 
arbour-guarded, the gentle piece can charm as a flourish 
of fancy. On the night its graver passages seemed less 
persuasive, though in revival one might well feel 
differently. 1 Whiting himself says that, in very simple 
terms, the philosophy of A Penny for a Song expresses the 
idea of Christian charity. 

One speech in particular I recall from the Haymarket 
production (the actor was Ronald Squire): 

Your daughter advised me of a secluded place to which I 
could retire for the purpose of reading. ... It was far from 
excellent. The premises themselves had little to commend 
them other than an overpowering smell of decaying sea 
weed, a complete exposure to the sky, and the fact that they 
were situated on a sheer precipice of several hundred feet. 
You must know, my dear Lamprett, that nothing is so nec 
essary to a reading of Mr. Wordsworth s work as a sense of 
security. 

With John Whiting we have an exciting sense of 
insecurity. He is a master of atmospherics in which 
today he is unexcelled he is uncompromising with his 
listeners, he can want lucidity, he is theatrical in even his 

1 When the play was revived in August, 1962, at the Aldwych 

Theacre, Mr. Whiting altered entirely the part of the soldier returning 
from the wars in Europe. But the part remained the least satisfactory 
thing in a night that belonged to the fantastics. 
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anti-theatrical work, he has a springing sense of humour 
that lately he has seldom used, he is entirely independent, 
and he writes plays for a limited audience that are 
discussed twenty times as much as the average commercial 
success. Often in his work, especially in Saint s Day, we 
feel that we stand over a sheer precipice of several hundred 
feet after an exhilarating climb. Why we have climbed 
we are uncertain. What we shall discover at the top, if 
ever we get there, Heaven knows. No matter: we 
continue to look upward. 

IV 

Robert Bolt, concerned fiercely with the problems of 
the individual and his social conscience, is seven years 
younger than Whiting: he was born in 1924. Our 
present title aside, they share one thing. All of their 
work has been staged in the West End, never at the 
experimental theatres on the fringe. But whereas 
Whiting has had three commercial failures, Bolt has had 
three commercial successes. I do not use the epithet as an 
insult, and certainly I do not believe in mocking at the 
West End as a region for untouchables. Any play I 
write I would like to find plump in the middle of things, 
at the Haymarket. That was the theatre of A Penny for a 
Song, and it is where Bolt s Flowering Cherry was staged 
in November, 1957. In spite of the title, this proved to 
be the portrait of a failure, a study of futility, frustration, 
and self-deception (today a continuing theme). 

Jim Cherry is an insurance agent. He is also an abject 
failure in life, a dreamer who uses his rhapsodies and 
reveries as a kingdom of escape less of a kingdom than a 
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petty principality, though even this is on the edge of 
destruction. Weak, deceitful, blustering, physically 
vain, he takes refuge from the world s storm in the 
Hesperides of his imagination. To us it is misty day 
dreaming; to him it is a regal life among the blossomed 
orchards. Feeble as husband and as father, what could 
he not do If only he might go fruit-farming in his native 
Somerset? The man Is one of the saddest of all weak 
lings: the dreamer who will reject the dream when at 
length It can come true. Here is the final failure. 
Conceited, helpless extrovert, he refuses his wife s offer to 
translate dream to fact. Left alone, his western world 
drifted away in wreck, he reaches a theatrical end that 
must ruin the last minutes of the play. Throughout we 
have observed the affinity with Death of a Salesman. 
Now there Is a symbolic vision it might be called Death 
of an Insurance Agent when, as he sinks to the floor of his 
kitchen, blossoming trees rise suddenly all round him and 
we turn from harsh reality to the method of Miller and 
Kazan. Until this it has been an uncommon play, 
uncommon because the man, his wife who goes as far in 
loyalty as any woman could, and the son and daughter so 
critical of their parents, have clearly formed one house 
hold through the dismal years. Many stage families are 
assembled roughly and implausibly. We can believe in 
Bolt s, and it means a good deal to such a play as Flowering 
Cherry. 

For a while the dramatist s achievement here was 
suspect. It was a West End theatre and the play appeared 
to be dangerously lucid, a straight, sharp narrative. 
Surprisingly, Bolt proceeded to a chronicle of Sir Thomas 
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More, called A Man for All Seasons (Globe, July, 1960), 
and while the last notices of this were still trickling in, he 
had a third and earlier play staged, also on Shaftesbury 
Avenue: The Tiger and the Horse (Queen s). I had met 
the pith of A Man for All Seasons as far back as January, 
1957, when the dramatist, known then as Robert Oxton 
Bolt, had a play of the same title televised. This, 
occupying only an hour, was a draft of the full-length 
chronicle. The title derives from a contemporary 
description of More as *a man of an angel s wit and 
singular learning . . . gentleness, lowliness, and affability. 
And as time requireth a man of marvellous mirth and 
pastimes; and sometimes of as sad gravity: a man for all 
seasons. To that we can add the line from a portrait- 
play, The Booke of Sir Thomas More, in which Shake 
speare may have had a very small hand (the famous Hand 
D): A very learned worthy gentleman seals errors with 
his blood.* His error "was to refuse any kind of false 
compromise. To remain true to conscience in the 
England of King Henry the Eighth could be to walk 
barefoot in a snake-pit. More knew where he was going. 
He died for his honesty, refusing to wrench his conscience 
to the will of the King, to incline to the King s pleasure . 
Such a narrative as this must move between fixed points. 
We are aware that nothing can divert history: the author 
cannot end in some preposterous close-up of Henry, 
Anne, and Thomas clinking pasteboard goblets. Bolt s 
task was to show what lay behind the paragraphs of the 
history-book, what impelled the fate of More, the King s 
anger, the venom of Thomas Cromwell. 
Robert Bolt tells the story with ingenuity and a 
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controlled passion. We cannot question the faith of 
More (that hero of selfhood ), recognisably a man who 
would never state on oath, or at any other time, that he 
believed what he did not believe. If, at the very end, he 
had been willing to give public approval to Henry s 
union with Anne Boleyn, he could have gone on living. 
That was not his way. In a sense and here we are back 
with Whiting his way was self-destruction. The stage 
play, very different from its televised sketch, includes as 
chorus and general functionary the Common Man not 
a good name with its echo of 1066 and All That a 
chameleon who can be anybody from steward to 
executioner, who grabs his costumes from a handy 
basket, who comments at large upon the action, and who 
at one point explains what will happen to the people of 
the play long after it is over: 

. . . You know the old adage? Better a live rat than a 
dead lion/ and that s about it. 

An envelope descends swiftly before him. He opens it and 
reads: 

With reference to the old adage: Thomas Cromwell was 
found guilty of High Treason and executed on 28 July, 
1540. Norfolk was found guilty of High Treason and 
should have been executed on 27 January, 1547 but on the 
night of 26 January, the King died of syphilis and wasn t 
able to sign the warrant. Thomas Cranmer . . . was burned 
alive on 21 March 1556. (He is about to conclude but sees a 
postscript.) Oh. *Richard Rich became a Knight and Solicitor- 
General, a Baron and Lord Chancellor, and died in his bed/ 
So did I. And so, I hope (pushing off basket) will all of you. 

The Common Man is a Brechtian figure described by 
Bolt himself as the most notorious of the alienation 
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devices* though here "intended to draw the audience into 
the play, not thrust them off it . But I do not want to 
drag in Brecht; he has become a kick-about of stage 
theory. What does matter is the value of the Common 
Man (not meant to be that mythical beast the Man in the 
Street ) for binding together the plot and getting it to 
work swiftly. We can wonder only what in the world 
Fred Terry or Matheson Lang or Lewis Waller would 
have made of this. I like Bolt s technical devices in this 
play. My regret is that he complicates things so much 
in the published Preface where he seeks to clarify. I 
doubt whether many of us got from a first hearing and 
I speak from a first hearing, not from prolonged study 
later everything that the dramatist wished us to get. I 
quote one example: 

As a figure for the superhuman context [by which he means 
*the terrifying cosmos which we all inhabit ]. 1 I took the 
largest, most alien, least formulated thing I know, the sea 
and water. The references to ships, rivers, currents, tides, 
navigation, and so on, are all used for tHs purpose. Society 
by contrast figures as dry land. I set out with no very well 
formed idea of the kind of play it was to be, except that it 
was not to be naturalistic. The possibility of using imagery, 
that is of using metaphors not decoratively but with an 
intention, was a side effect of that. It s a very far from new 
idea, of course. Whether it worked I rather doubt* 
Certainly no one noticed. But I comfort myself with the 
thought that it s the nature of imagery to work, in perfor 
mance at any rate, unconsciously. But if, as I think, a 
play is more like a poem than a straight narration, still less 
a demonstration or lecture, then imagery ought to be 

1 Terrifying because no laws, no sanctions, no mores obtain there; 

it is either empty or occupied by God and Devil nakedly at war. 1 
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Important. It s perhaps necessary to add that by a poem I 
mean something tough and precise, not something dreamy. 

*No one noticed.* But they will in future when the 
play is often discussed in terms of its preface; the dramatist 
has given a hint to industrious scholars. All I need 
emphasise here is that Robert Bolt has written one of the 
few contemporary portrait-plays likely to last; we can 
see this in performance, and we do not want too many 
aids and footnotes later. 

Bolt s next play (earlier in order of writing) was his 
fiercest, Ttie Tiger and the Horse, taking its title from some 
words of Blake, The Tygers of wrath are wiser than the 
horses of instruction*. The Master of a University 
college represents the horse, his wife the tiger. He has 
persuaded himself that, above all else, the personal free 
dom of the individual (and particularly of any member of 
his family) is the most important thing in life. He refuses 
to become involved in a nuclear disarmament petition; 
his wife can sign it, if she wishes, though her signature 
may affect his chance of high office. She does not sign, 
but becomes obsessed with human suffering in the 
modern world. I will not elaborate, for to reduce plays 
to their plots, especially the plot of such a work as The 
Tiger and the Horse, is simply to reduce their stature. 
But this even if, as Bolt admits, its people are un 
naturally articulate is an urgent conflict in which the 
man who has held himself apart can no longer (in the 
stock modern phrase) remain uncommitted. Again, if 
you like, a form of self-destruction, a theme that, in its 
variations, has threaded several of the plays we have 
discussed: Saint s Day, Marching Song, The Devils, A Man 
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for All Seasons, The Tiger and the Horse. Not maybe A 
Penny for a Song: no disaster in Timothy s balloon. 

Most of Robert Bolt s people arc real, though in ill- 
judged performance the subordinate characters of A Man 
for All Seasons can stiffen. Watching and thinking with 
the half-dozen in The Tiger and the Horse, we never lose 
valuable minutes asking what the clue is: we are at once 
involved. Without this no play can truly succeed. If 
we stand outside, staring incredulously, the dramatist 
has failed. It can be said of both Robert Bolt and John 
Whiting that they call us immediately to the stage. 
Bolt has a developing eloquence. Think for a minute of 
the Master s speech at the end of the second act of The 
Tiger and the Horse, the end of the scene in which he has 
heard of his daughter s plight: 

STELLA (swinging the telescope slightly): Isn t it dark between 
the stars? 

DEAN (looking at them, starts quietly and gradually increases 
speed): So dark, that if you were up there, a candle 
would look like sheet lightning; so silent, that an echo 
would be as solid as a bank; so ignorant of human 
necessities, that the smell of a single privet leaf would 
riot through your senses like an orgy! And for all 
your endless gliding at a million miles an hour, you 
would be more static than the hands of a stopped 
clock. Oh, yes, the moons go round the planets and 
the planets go round the sun and the sun goes round 
the Milky Way, but that doesn t matter because the 
Milky Way is circling round itself as it goes looping 
from nowhere to nowhere and in twenty-four billion 
years the sun will be back where it started. None 
of it matters since happily it leaves no trace, but if all 
the galaxies were God s Fingers Dipped in Light, d you 
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know what pattern they would make? Scribble! . . . 
So If you find them comforting (pointing rather 

unsteadily at the telescope) now s the time to stop. 

The hands of a stopped clock/ That, in effect, is how 
sonic contemporary writers think of the theatre before 
1956. I disagree. Each decade brings to us a few plays 
that will last, and a great many that are merely tossed 
round in debate, the swirling flotsam of a New Wave. 
Some of us find the theatre the most exciting thing in 
life; but it can be talked of too portentously. Though 
riders on any New Wave believe it must go on for ever, 
it is wise to remember Sir Osbert SitwelTs lines from The 
Coast of Coromandel: 

While the lacquered waves expand 

Golden dragons on the sand, 
Dragons that must steaming die 
Of the hot sun s agony. 

Or you may prefer another poet s Melancholy long 
withdrawing roar. . . . Down the vast edges drear and 
naked shingles of the world*. 

I cannot think that Bolt and Whiting will be among the 
dragons that die, or that they will be sucked back on the 
ebb with melancholy, withdrawing roar. Their work 
(with an added personal force and authority) has the text 
book requirements, character, conflict, ideas, narrative, 
and so forth though when we are actually sitting at a 
play, how many of us docket these things and slip them 
into pigeon-holes? It is enough that a play compels, 
that it lingers, that it has been experienced, not listened 
to frigidly. There have always been waves . Bolt and 
Whiting should endure through the next few. 
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Certainly they will live longer than Bronson Howard, 
S. Theyre Smith, Robert Reece, and George R. Sims, 
They will live for the sake of the first half of Saint 9 s Day, 
for the third act o Marching Song, for much of A Penny 
for a Song; for the sake of Jim Cherry s rhetoric, the 
gentle firmness of More, the mounting conflict of The 
Tiger and the Horse; for the sake of a theatre that Shaw 
called, in words yet unrubbed, a factory of thought and 
a prompter of conscience; and in the name, too, of a 
theatre that must entertain and stimulate as well as edify. 
In gratitude to these dramatists, I remember at the last 
what John Drinkwater wrote when the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre was opened nearly fifty years ago: 

Nor shall you here find pitiful release 

From life s large pressure, nay, but new increase 

Of life made urgent . . . 

. . . Life s wear always. That shall be our care, 

And all shall surely follow. 

The last phrases can speak in our contemporary theatre 
for John Whiting and Robert Bolt. 
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JANUARY 5, 1953, the day when Samuel Beckett s play 
Waiting for Godot opened its stage career at the tiny (and 
since defunct) Theatre de Babylone on the Paris Left 
Bank, may well become a milestone in the history of 
drama. For, although other authors had preceded 
Beckett with plays in a similar vein (lonesco with The 
Bald Prima Donna and Arthur Adamov with U Invasion, 
both first staged in 1950, and Jean Tardieu with Qui est 
la as early as 1949), the eventual triumph of Waiting for 
Godot constituted the breakthrough into the public 
consciousness of a new convention of drama which, for 
want of a better, has been vaguely labelled with the ten 
tative generic term of the Theatre of the Absurd . 
Waiting for Godot, written and originally performed in 
French, lias since been translated into some twenty 
languages and, having been performed from Finland to 
the Argentine, from Ireland to Japan, has become a 
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contemporary classic and all that within ten years of Its 
first performance. 

The most astonishing fact about the success of this 
play and others in the same convention of writing is 
undoubtedly the circumstance that by all established 
canons of drama it is not a play at all and should therefore 
not be capable of achieving any effect on an audience: 
for if a good play, according to all the accepted canons of 
drama, must have a beginning in which the characters 
are presented and the plot given its exposition, a middle 
in which the plot is ravelled up, and an end in which it is 
neatly unravelled, this play has no exposition, no middle, 
and no end: the final situation is exactly the same as the 
opening one and the characters have been neither pre 
sented nor explained when the final curtain falls. If the 
good play in the established taste has to give deep 
psychological insights into the thought and feelings of the 
characters, this, if anything, obscures them; if the well- 
made play is required to excel in witty dialogue and 
brilliant repartee, this play is distinguished by dialogue 
which is constantly exposed as an abortive attempt at 
communication; and if the glory of the well-made play 
is the truth and consistency of character drawing, here 
the characters are not even, from one scene to the next, 
sure that they are talking to the same people. And yet, 
this strange play, condemned to failure by all established 
touchstones of critical judgement, has, as an empirical 
fact, amused, intrigued, annoyed, but also immensely 
moved large audiences, not only on the stage, but also 
on television and radio. 

What, then, if it lacks all the criteria of established 

lED 
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dramatic excellence, does Waiting for Godot, give Its 
audience? 

The play Is In two acts, each of which follows almost 
exactly the same pattern. On an empty stage represent 
ing a country road, bare but for a single sickly tree, two 
men, dressed in tattered clothes and ancient bowler hats 
are trying to keep an appointment. They are not too 
sure whether they really have this appointment, nor 
whether this is the place or the time that had been agreed. 
Nor are they too sure with whom the appointment is to 
be and what its purpose is. The two men, Vladimir and 
Estragon (but we are never quite sure that these are their 
names: Vladimir Is at times called Mr. Albert and 
Estragon, when asked, says his name is Catullus) are in some 
ways complementary natures: Estragon is emotional 
and a poet, Vladimir more rational and down-to-earth. 
They are dependent on each other and yet want to get 
away from each other; and above all they are convinced 
of the desirability of doing away with themselves. But 
each time they attempt to commit suicide, they fail through 
sheer incompetence. In each of the two acts Vladimir 
and Estragon meet another pair of characters: Pozzo and 
Lucky. Pozzo is big, fat, and opulent; Lucky thin, 
bedraggled, and old, is Pozzo s slave, driven by him with 
a whip and with a halter round his neck; the only 
development Is that in the second act Pozzo is stricken 
with blindness and now Lucky s halter serves as the 
blind man s lead. . . . The two pairs of characters meet in 
each act, try to communicate, fail and part: Vladimir and 
Estragon remain waiting, Pozzo and Lucky resume their 
wanderings. At the end of each act a little boy appears; 
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he brings a message from Godot: Godot cannot come 
today, but he will corne without fail tomorrow. . . . 

And what do Estragon and Vladimir, Pozzo and 
Lucky have to say to each other? While they wait, 
Estragon and Vladimir try to pass the time by starting 
some sort of conversation: various topics recur in a 
seemingly haphazard fashion: the two thieves on the 
crosses next to that of the Saviour and why one of them 
was saved and one was damned, the leaves falling and 
the transitoriness of life in time; suicide; the mysterious 
way in which Estragon s shoes sometimes fit him and 
sometimes are far too tight. . . . Pozzo boasts. Lucky 
who, as Pozzo says, taught him all he knows, is silent 
except for a performance he gives at his master s bidding. 
He is told to think and produces an endless and almost 
wholly nonsensical speech which parodies scientific and 
philosophical argument. In the second act, when Pozzo 
has gone blind, Lucky has been struck dumb. 

What are we to make of it all? 1 think that already 
from my attempt to give an account of the contents of 
the play certain conclusions emerge. In the case of most 
other plays one would convey their quality by telling 
their story. In this case I had started off by telling you 
something about the pattern, the repetitive construction of 
the play. Moreover, I was unable to say anything 
definite about the characters or the situation. In fact I 
ended up by leaving both characters and situation open, 
by asking questions about them rather than making 
statements. So that we can say that in Waiting for Godot 
the narrative, story-telling, plot-making element of 
drama is missing and so is the touch of certainty with 
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which a dramatic author usually presents his characters. 
If \ve follow a play by Ibsen or Rattigan attentively 
we should know what kind of people we are confronted 
with. Here we are made to wonder whether they are 
people at all or merely fleeting apparitions of an author s 
wayward imagination. If in the well-made play the 
core of the drama is action, happenings, here the very 
purpose of the play is to say that nothing happens noth 
ing really happens in human life. Waiting for Godot is 
thus a living paradox: a drama and drama means 
action of inaction. 

A pattern of uncertainties and questions, an action 
demonstrating the absence of action here we have the 
essence of Beckett s play. And if we look at it a little 
more closely and without any of the preconceived 
notions of what drama ought to be, we can see quite 
clearly what Beckett wants to express: human beings 
waiting for the arrival of someone or something with 
whom they may or may not have an appointment. Are 
we not all bom into this world without knowing -what 
our purpose is, are we not all, now that we are here, 
assuming that perhaps we have a purpose and that the 
next day will bring the moment of revelation and then 
night falls and we are told to try again tomorrow and so 
on for ever after? Are we not all, whether we just 
hang around waiting like the two tramps, or rush madly 
about like Pozzo, trying to give our life some purpose, 
trying to while away the time in some fashion, knowing 
full well that without that final knowledge about what 
we are here for, all our activities are merely futile antics? 
And are we not all, like Pozzo and Lucky, subject to the 
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most sudden reversals of our fortunes, hale and hearty 
one day, blind and helpless the next? Are not all our 
most clever attempts at thinking and theorising, like 
Lucky s, ultimately reducible to an empty rush of 
meaningless words, and shall we not all in the end, 
like Lucky, be struck dumb? And are we not all, as 
social beings, irrevocably tied to each other, however 
much we might loathe each other s company, simply 
because one human being can never live in isolation 
and yet all contact between human beings inevitably 
produces friction as between Vladimir and Estragon 
or dominance and subjection as between Pozzo and 
Lucky? 

These are only a few of the themes of Waiting for Godot 
which I am trying to pick out from the intricate pattern 
of images of the human condition which Beckett has here 
intertwined with great art and complexity in the same 
way in which the musical themes of a symphony are 
interwoven in an infinitely complex pattern of statement 
and counter-statement, consonance and contrast. Com 
plex patterns of this kind are the hallmark of music and 
poetry. And here we have, in my opinion, the clue to 
the understanding of Waiting for Godot and of the other 
plays in this convention: these plays are not like the 
conventional well-made drama re-enacted stories, they 
are complex and extended poetic images brought to life 
before the eyes of the audience. If the drama of plot and 
character is akin to the narrative art, this type of play is 
essentially lyrical. If the conventional, well-made play 
unrolls before our eyes like a comic strip in which the 
action proceeds from point A to point B, in this type of 
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drama, as in a poem, we are witnessing the unfolding of a 
static pattern as that of a flower which gradually opens 
and reveals a structure that, however, has been present 
from the beginning. The two types of drama con 
sequently have a completely different kind of suspense. 
In the conventional play we ask: what is going to happen 
next? How is it going to end? In this kind of play we 
ask: what is happening? What is the nature of the pattern 
that is unfolding? 

It is from this really fundamental difference in aim be 
tween the two types of drama that we can deduce the 
nature of the effect of the new kind of play on its audi 
ence. For here the audience is presented not with a 
ready-made sequence of events with a manifest intention 
and meaning, here the audience is asked to contribute 
something of its own: it is up to each member of the 
audience to reach his own conclusion as to what he is 
going to make of the play. It is in the mind of the spectator 
that the multifarious strands of meaning will finally form 
into a more or less intricate pattern, according to how 
many of the numerous motifs and themes he has been able 
to respond to. This explains the exasperation produced 
on some, the deep cathartic effect evoked in others. 
It is highly irritating to be confronted with a pattern 
that one cannot see; it is, on the other hand, highly gratify 
ing to perceive what, at first glance is a mysterious jumble 
which suddenly falls into place and becomes a meaning 
ful pattern in front of one s eyes. 

Nor does one have to be specially sophisticated to 
respond to an artistic experience of this kind. On the 
contrary. The more one approaches a novel convention 
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with the expectations and the conditioning of an elaborate 
education as to what one is to look for in a work of art, 
the less will one be able to discern its aims and beauties. 
When Waiting for Godot was performed in front of the 
inmates of San Quentin Penitentiary in California (by the 
San Francisco Actors Workshop who went there with 
considerable trepidation) the audience not only responded 
enthusiastically, they also immediately saw the point of 
the play: Godot for them was the hope of the miraculous 
release which they could never entirely discard from their 
thought; and to see that all human beings, in their own 
fashion, are confronted with a similar futility gave them 
some relief and consolation. 

If the theatre of plot and character involves the audi 
ence emotionally by enabling them to identify themselves 
with the heroes of its plays and thus to experience their 
emotions and triumphs vicariously, this kind of theatre 
which confronts its audience with a concrete pattern of 
poetic images demands a positive effort of interpretation, 
and appeals at the same time to a very deep layer of the 
subconscious mind. In this the Theatre of the Absurd is 
analogous to abstract painting and sculpture which also 
grip the spectator both on the level of the archetypal 
image that strikes chords in the deepest layers of the 
mind and on the level of a highly intellectual interpre 
tative effort. The same is true of our response to poetry: 
the rhythm and colour of a poem, its tonal and associative 
qualities appeal to the deepest strata of the niind, while it 
can also appeal to the intellect through the precision and 
elegance of its expression, the depths of the thought it 
propounds. 
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Samuel Beckett, an Anglo-Irishman bom in Dublin in 
1906, is an innovator and explorer who nevertheless forms 
part of a tradition: Swift, Kafka, Joyce, Proust, the 
Surrealists have formed his writing as much as the cross 
talk of Irish music-hall comedians (strongly present in the 
dialogue of Waiting for Godot] and the knockabout 
comedy of the silent film (the two tramps wear Chaplin s 
battered bowler and gaping boots, their relationship 
recalls such pairs as Laurel and Hardy). Beckett s 
dramatic work cannot be fully understood without his 
narrative prose which, in my opinion, ranks him among 
the foremost writers of our age. 

It is highly significant that Beckett s osuvre mirrors 
some of the fundamental preoccupations of contempor 
ary philosophy. Although Beckett himself is not aware 
of any such influence, his writings might be described as 
a literary exposition of Sartre s Existentialism. 

Existential philosophy starts from the rejection of the 
validity and reality of general concepts. In idealistic 
philosophy such concepts as goodness or beauty are 
regarded as real. Anything that is good and beautiful 
contains as it were a reflection, a particle of the good , the 
beautiful ; the particular mirrors, the eternal essences, the 
platonic ideas. Thus in idealistic philosophy essence 
comes before existence. But, so the existential philoso 
pher argues, these platonic ideas, these eternal essences, are 
mere abstractions from the concrete, the particular. So 
the primary must always be the concrete, the existing, 
which is always something particular, individual, unique 
and therefore, existence comes before essence. General 
truths, ethical systems, thus become mere illusions. Each 
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individual has to work out his own salvation by himself, 
for, encapsulcd in his own particularity, he is utterly 
alone. For him, and for him alone, the good, the true, 
and the beautiful derive entirely from his own experience. 
What is good or true for one, may bear no relation to 
what is good and true for another individual. The 
quality of the individual s experience becomes decisive, 
Each individual has his own sense of being. Beckett s 
work, both in his novels and in his plays, constitutes just 
such an exploration of being. What is the essence of the 
experience of being? asks Beckett. And so he begins to 
strip away the inessentials. What is the meaning of the 
phrase 1 am myself? he asks . . . and is then compelled 
to try to distinguish between the merely accidental 
characteristics that make up an individual and the essence 
of his self. 

To simplify the issue: let us assume that a girl loves a 
handsome, clever young man, X. What does she mean 
when she says she loves X? Are his good looks, for 
example part of his essential self? He might lose an arm 
in an accident. Would his girl still love him, then? 
Perhaps. But what if he lost both legs and both arms? 
Would X then still be X, and lovable as X s self as far as 
his girl is concerned? Perhaps. But then she might be 
in love not with his body but with his wit and his 
spiritual qualities. What, then, if X lost not only Ms 
limbs but also his mind if he went mad? Would that 
half-witted trunk still be X, would it have any identity 
with the young, intelligent, athletic X? Would there still 
be anything to love in it for a girl who loved X in his 
previous shape? And yet in some sense there would be 
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some Identity between the two stages of X s development. 
The question merely is: in what sense? 

It is to explore these very fundamental questions that 
Beckett again and again introduces such human flotsam 
into his works: the father and mother in the dustbins in 
Endgame, legless, senile, disgusting and yet still musing 
on their honeymoon when they bicycled together on a 
tandem. Cyclists then legless now; or Malone the 
dying paralysed wreck of a man in the novel, Malone 
Dies; or the nameless fragment of a man, already dead or 
as yet unborn, who is seeking for an identity in The 
Unnatnable; or Krapp in the short play Krapp s Last Tape, 
an old, broken man who listens to the tape of his own 
voice from his own youth and cannot find himself in that 
utterly strange recording. 

The search for man s own identity not the finding of 
the true nature of the self which for Beckett will remain 
ever elusive, but the raising of the problem of identity 
itself, the confrontation of the audience with the existence 
of its own problematical and mysterious condition; this, 
fundamentally, is the theme of Beckett s plays, novels, 
prose sketches, and poems. 

Such a quest, despairing and nihilistic as it may appear 
(for at the centre of being there is a void, nothingness) is 
nevertheless a very lofty enterprise for it is totally 
fearless, dedicated and uncompromising; it is, in the last 
resort a religious quest in that it seeks to confront the 
ultimate reality. If it has more in common with 
Buddhism, Indian mysticism (or some forms of Christian 
mysticism as well) rather than with the commonly 
accepted forms of religious thought in the West, this does 
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not alter Its basically religious quality. To regard 
Beckett as a purveyor of sordidness, simply because he 
deals with human beings at the limits of their selfhood, to 
label him a dustbin dramatist is therefore the height of 
insensitivencss and ignorance of his tree aims. 

Beckett s influence on contemporary literature is only 
beginning to make itself felt. But it is certainly a note 
worthy fact that one of the most promising young 
playwrights in this country, Harold Pinter, acknowledges 
Beckett, together with Kafka, as the main influence on his 
work. This influence is a very deep one, in spite of the 
fact that a superficial observer might not notice it at all 
For Harold Pinter s success with the public and with 
most of the critics is largely due to a factor which 
certainly does not derive from Beckett (who writes most 
of his serious work in French, a language which is not Ms 
mother-tongue and which therefore forces Mm into a 
highly stylised, classical mould). Harold Pinter (bom in 
London in 1930) has a phenomenally sensitive ear for the 
real speech of real people. His dialogue is, superficially 
at least, of a devastating naturalness. He not only 
captures the vocabulary of real conversation but also the 
varied quirks of repetition, malapropism, tautology, 
spurious logic, and verbal incantation wMch pervade 
ordinary speech and wMch, Mtherto, had been largely 
missed in stage dialogue that attempted to combine 
naturalness with good grammar, correct vocabulary and 
logical progression of its reasoning. Pinter s tape- 
recorder fidelity has opened up a new dimension of 
stage dialogue; and as such it can be wildly funny. 

TMs knack of naturalness has led some critics to class 
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Pinter with the social realists among the new wave of 
British playwrights, the fi kitchen-sink school . The 
affinity of his work with this group of playwrights, how 
ever, is a very superficial one. For Pinter is not a realist 
in their sense at all. He is not concerned with social 
questions, he fights for no political causes. Like Beckett 
lie is essentially concerned with communicating a sense 
of being*, with producing patterns of poetic imagery, not 
in words so much as in the concrete, three-dimensional 
happenings that take place on the stage. Like Beckett, 
Pinter wants to communicate the mystery, the problem 
atical nature, of man s situation in the world. However 
natural his dialogue, however naturalistic some of his 
situations may superficially appear, Pinter s plays are 
also basically images, almost allegories, of the human 
condition. 

Tliis can be seen quite clearly in Pinter s first play, The 
Room (1957), which contains, as in embryo, much of the 
subject-matter of his later, more mature and accomplished 
efforts. He himself has told the story of the origin of this 
play. Looking at two people in a room, a room with a 
door, he was suddenly struck by the idea that the very- 
existence of that door contained a menace. For at any 
moment the door might open and who, or what, might 
enter? In other words, Pinter was suddenly struck with 
the precariousness of the situation in which we all find 
ourselves. All rooms have doors; wherever we are, we 
are separated from the unknown, the vast darkness of the 
universe and its mystery, from death, by the thinnest and 
flimsiest of partitions. Our own consciousness, our 
awareness of ourselves is a small pool of light surrounded 
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by a vast outer darkness. It Is this feeling which is 
dramatised in the play, The Room. The ageing woman 
only knows her own room, she likes its warmth, its 
cosiness and is constantly terrified of losing it. The vast 
house in which the room is situated is a mystery to her, 
she does not even know how many floors it has, she only 
knows that the basement is dark and damp. And then 
the door does open, there are people outside, they have 
been told there is a room to let in the house, this very 
room. . . . This is a dramatic effect very characteristic of 
Pinter: terror achieved with the simplest and, on the 
surface, most natural means. At the end of the play the 
door opens again: this time a blind negro enters who is 
obviously an allegorical figure, a messenger of dark 
powers, of death. He is calling the woman home*, 
Pinter himself now criticises this element in his first play 
for the over-obviousness of its symbolic machinery. In 
his later work the allegorical, supernatural element recedes 
into the background. Stanley, the hero of The Birthday 
Party, for example, has also found a cosy home in a 
sleezy seaside boarding-house where he is being mothered 
by the landlady. Here too the heralds of the outside 
world appear to drive Stanley from the warmth of his 
security. But these two men are very realistically drawn 
characters, an Irishman and a Jew. We never learn why 
they are after Stanley, merely that they have come to 
terrorise him and to take him away. They might be 
members of a political party or spy ring he has deserted, 
they might be sent by his family who want to bring him 
back to respectability or they may be messengers of 
death. Their nature is never explained. The play 
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merely conveys the poetic image of the kind of nameless 
menace they represent. 

Pinter s most successful play to date, The Caretaker, 
reverses the same situation: here we have a man seeking 
for a place for himself, fighting for that little patch of 
light and warmth in the vast menacing darkness. He has 
every chance of being given such a place by Aston and 
Mick, the two brothers who own the strange, derelict 
apartment where Aston lives. In fact Aston has brought 
Davies, the tramp, to his place after rescuing him from a 
scuffle in a cafe. But Davies is so selfish, so over 
confident, that he cannot resist the temptation of playing 
off the two brothers against each other and so, at the 
end of the play he is expelled again into the cold outer 
darkness. On one level The Caretaker is a realistic play, 
almost a slice of life, but on another, deeper level it is a 
poetic image of the human condition itself: Man fighting 
for a place, for security, but at the same time deprived of 
it by the weakness of his own fallible, selfish nature. 
Behind the drab happenings between a tramp and two 
ordinary men there thus stands the great primeval issue 
of original sin, man s expulsion from Paradise. . . . 

Far from being a member of the kitchen-sink school, 
therefore, Harold Pinter is a maker of myths, a real 
poet, both in his subject matter and imagery, and in 
his use of language. For here too the naturalness of his 
dialogue is deceptive. It has the rhythm, the strangeness, 
and, by its very repetitiveness, the incantatory quality of 
poetry. 

Harold Pinter is still too young to allow us to give a 
definitive assessment of his stature or achievement. If he 
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fulfils his promise (after all he only started to write plays 
in 1957 and has veritably rocketed to fame) he may well 
become one of the most important playwrights of our 
time. For already his achievement points the way 
towards the future: he has shown that It is possible to 
combine the poetic imagery, the open construction of 
the Theatre of the Absurd with techniques which do not 
deviate too much from the mainstream of the tradition of 
drama. Pinter s plays do away with lengthy exposition, 
they leave the action and the characters unmotivated and 
unexplained, they reach no neat solution or conclusion, 
they raise questions rather than answer them, they force 
the audience to find their own interpretations, and yet, 
simultaneously, these plays are perfectly acceptable as 
representations of life, as observations of ordinary human 
behaviour. 

But, you may ask, why should Beckett and Pinter 
and the other dramatists of the Absurd: lonesco, Adamov, 
N. F. Simpson, Edward Albee, Genet, Arrabal, and others 
why should they have tried to destroy the well-made 
play, why should they have done away with exposition 
and motivations at the beginning, neat solutions of all the 
questions raised at the end of plays? Why should they 
have destroyed the unity of character, so that the tramps 
in Waiting for Godot are never certain whether the Pozzo 
they meet in the second act is the same person as the one 
they met in the first? 

My answer to these questions is simply this: drama, the 
theatre, always reflects the cultural situation, the thought 
of its time. I have already shown how closely Beckett s 
plays are linked with existential philosophy. But the 
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correspondences between contemporary thought and the 
avant-garde drama go even deeper: these plays questior 
the efficiency of language as an instrument of genuine 
communication so does the British school of linguistic 
philosophy. If Pinter s characters talk nonsense, because 
they use language loosely and emotively, that correspond: 
to the critique of language made by the philosophers 
concerned. If Beckett and Pinter fight shy of providing 
their characters with neat motivations, so does modern 
psychology, whether psycho-analytical or behaviouristic: 
for however widely these schools of psychology may 
diverge from each other, they agree about the immense 
difficulty of ever summing up a human being s motiva 
tions under any simple headings. And as to the unity oi 
the characters, the consistency in the behaviour of a 
human being from the cradle to the grave it may again 
be remarked that with the coming of modern psycholo 
gical thought this concept (which ultimately derives from 
the Christian concept of an immortal soul, the unchang 
ing essence of a human being) has lost much of its basis; 
each individual acts according to his situation at any given 
moment of his life and may change his personality as his 
circumstances, social, biological, psychological, change. 
And as to neat solutions of all problems, social, personal or 
ethical again such solutions could only be provided in a 
society, a cultural climate in which a strongly established 
religious or ethical system provides all members of the 
society concerned with identical and generally accepted 
certainties. For good or ill, whether we like it or not, 
our Western society today lacks any such generally 
accepted system of ethics or philosophy. That is why 
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contemporary drama merely raises questions, and 
refrains from providing solutions. 

But does this mean that the plays we have been dis 
cussing confront their audience with a message of unmiti 
gated gloom and deep despair? I think it would be quite 
wrong to assume any such thing. True enough, play 
wrights like Beckett and Pinter confront us with the 
precariousness, the stark comfordcssness of the human 
condition; they remind us that we know little about our 
purpose in life and that there is no escape from the ravages 
of time and death. They hold out no illusion of social 
progress or compensation for our sufferings in an after 
life. For those who cherish or depend on such beliefs, 
these dramatists are messengers of despair. But not for 
those others who feel that there is a dignity and a libera 
tion in being able to live one s life without any cheap 
comforts such as those provided by consoling and unveri- 
fiable beliefs. For these people there is a higher degree of 
dignity and maturity in facing the human condition as it 
is with all its mystery, in the full knowledge that we have 
to go on living without ever knowing the ultimate truths 
of existence. This, after all, is the attitude that underlies 
the dominant philosophy of our times: the philosophy 
embodied in the basic assumptions of the natural sciences 
and their method. It is the very essence of the scientific 
attitude that nothing is ever certain, that we are surrounded 
by a vast wall of darkness in which we patiently make a 
breach here and there, but that each step forward opens 
up new vast areas of the unknown. To the scientist his 
awareness that he will never know all the mysteries of 
the universe, that the experimental results of today may 

KED 
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well be invalidated by those of tomorrow, that there are 
no certainties and that all knowledge Is fragmentary and 
fallible is no cause for despair. On the contrary: the 
very acceptance of these basic truths gives his endeavours 
their greatness and their dignity. 

And so too the message of dramatists like Samuel 
Beckett and Harold Pinter is anything but gloomy or 
despairing. f On the contrary: the starkness of their 
reminders of the evanescence of life and the certainty of 
death, their uncompromising rejection of any easy solu 
tion or cheap illusion of comfort ultimately has a libera 
ting effect; such is the nature of man that in the very act 
of facing up to the reality of his condition his dignity is 
enhanced; we are only defeated by things by which we 
are taken unawares; what we know and have faced up to 
we can master. That is the reason why the effect of the 
plays we have discussed is anything but hopelessness or 
despair, why many of them ring with the laughter of their 
audiences, why tears and humour, the tragic and the 
comic, are equally present in this new kind of drama. 
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THE THEATRE, Shaw once said, does not develop ; its 
future can only repeat its past. Dramatic art will 
occasionally receive a germinal impulse*, and one such 
he believed his own plays to have provided for the 
London theatre of the eighteen-nineties. 1 From this 
impulse sprang the realistic social drama which flourished 
for its most fertile years in the first decade of the twentieth 
century, taking root at the Royal Court Theatre in 
Sloane Square during the Vedrenne-Barker seasons of 
1904-07. 

Fifty years later, as Shaw had anticipated, the once 
lively young realistic drama had become stale and tired, 
the impulse appeared to have spent itself. A new 
germinal impulse* seemed to be needed, to stimulate the 
growth of quite a different kind of play* Impulses from 
abroad, notably from America, France, and Germany, 
were already being felt, but, curiously enough, the first 

1 Introduction to Lillali McCarthy; Myself and Some Friends, 1933. 

Printed in Shaw on Tlieatre, ed. J. West, 1958. p. 217. 
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play to achieve fame for the second major experiment at 
the Royal Court Theatre was not an experimental play. 
John Osbome s Look Back in Anger, produced there on 
May 8, 1956, was a fourth wall realistic play, technically 
no different from such a play as Galsworthy s The Silver 
Box, which had been shown in the same theatre in 1906. 

What then was the reason for its tremendous impact on 
audiences everywhere? One answer, swiftly supplied 
by the play s first reviewers, was the immediacy of its 
subject-matter. Osborne astonished and fascinated by 
his feeling for the contemporary scene, and the mores of 
post-war youth, by his command of contemporary idiom, 
and his tart comments on subjects ranging from the 
posh Sunday newspapers and white tile* Universities 
to the Bishops and the Bomb. 

The one thing the realistic drama cannot afford is to be 
out of date. Osborne brought it up to date, and, simply 
by restoring its proper qualities, seemed in 1956 to be 
doing something revolutionary, so remote from the facts 
of modern life had English realism become. He demon 
strated in Look Back in Anger that the realistic form had 
not necessarily played itself out, that English drama was 
no longer, in Arthur Miller s phrase, hermetically sealed 
off from real life and that there might yet be a second 
flowering of the plant germinated by Shaw. Within a 
few months of the play s production the televised 
performance had sent audiences crowding to the Royal 
Court Theatre and the Observer was holding a competi 
tion for new work of the same quality. The demand for 
truly realistic plays of contemporary life was shown to 
exist 
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During its first six years the English Stage Company 
continued to rely heavily upon Osbonie, half of its total 
income from sale of rights during this time deriving from 
his plays. But there was no lack of new playwrights to 
form what eventually came to be recognised by a title 
already applied to painting, the kitchen sink school*. As 
the first and most celebrated writer of the new order, 
Osborne soon found himself labelled. The phrases 
"angry young man* and kitchen sink became almost 
obligatory in reference to his work, and in some ways 
they were, of course, justified. 

Yet the description of Osborne as a social realist* is 
misleading. His characters are highly critical of society 
and their criticism is so forcibly expressed as to make his 
plays seem more like Shaw s unpleasant* plays or 
Galsworthy s slices of life* than they really are. But in 
comparison with Shaw s concentration of dramatic 
interest on social problems in such plays as Widowers* 
Houses, Osborne s handling of social themes seems 
decidedly haphazard. This is not because he lacks the 
skill to marshal them differently, but because they are 
not, for him, of first dramatic importance. Most of the 
earlier realistic playwrights were dramatising social 
questions in order to stimulate social conscience: they 
had a palpable design* upon their audience and this was 
often the inspiration of the play. When Shaw wrote 
about the new problem play* in I895, 1 he recognised 
that even the best of the kind would be *as flat as ditch- 
water when A Midsummer Night s Dream will still be as 

1 The Problem Play a Symposium*, The Humanitarian, VT (May 
1895). In Shaw on Theatre t op. cit s p. 63. 
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fresh as paint , but this seemed to him unimportant in 
comparison with the work in the world that such plays 
would have done. 

Look Back in Anger does not come into the category of 
didactic, realistic plays, Shaw s own description of 
Widowers" Houses. Osborne is not concerned with social 
theories and panaceas. Social questions loom large in his 
plays only as they are imaginatively apprehended by his 
characters: they do not form the action. In his essay of 
1895, Shaw had envisaged some such process coming 
about: the sheer size of modern societies and the pressure 
exerted by modern methods of communication would, he 
conjectured, produce a steady intensification in the hold 
of social questions on the larger poetic imagination*. 
The larger poetic imagination is not to be confined by 
the topical: in Osborne s plays so far there can in fact be 
seen a significant movement away from such confine 
ment. The result of this is not a decreased relevance to 
the life of our time: Luther has as much light to cast on 
characteristically modern problems of belief as The Cock 
tail Party, despite the surface modernity of Eliot s play. 

It may well be asked what evidence of the larger 
poetic imagination there is in Osborne s plays. The 
evidence in Look Back in Anger is certainly incomplete, 
but there are already indications in the striking rhetorical 
power of the play that here is an imaginative vitality 
going beyond that commonly associated with the realistic 
prose drama. In re-experiencing the plays of Galsworthy, 
for example, one is often reminded of Synge s description 
of writers who deal *with the reality of life in joyless and 
pallid words . Osborne s play is by no means free of the 
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slang and topical minutiae which have caused Gals 
worthy s dialogue to wear so badly, and his wit is often 

the brittle, theatrical kind which has still less chance of 
standing up to time. But these flaws do not conceal the 
genuine rhetorical force which sustains Jimmy Porter s 
long speeches: they are at the same time violent and 
controlled, sardonically humorous and in deadly earnest, 
evoking occasional echoes of both Shaw and Strindberg. 

Although so many of these impressive tirades are 
concerned with the debased values of modem life, the 
action of the play is only very indirectly affected by such 
social questions as the class system. Alison describes 
Jimmy s invasion of her upper-class world as part of the 
class war he is still waging, with his wife as a hostage. 
His irritation over the absurdities of the English caste 
system does of course colour his whole view of life and 
enters into the frustrations of his marriage. But what he 
feels himself to be up against is not simply a class system 
but something less assailable and more frightening, a 
kind of intellectual inertia which cuts right across class 
distinctions, affecting the common Cliff as much as the 
well-bred Alison, 

He is enraged by the lack of imaginative response he 
meets everywhere. Did you read Priestley s piece this 
week? , he asks Alison and Cliff. Why on earth I ask I 
don t know. I know damned well you haven t. Why 
do I spend ninepence on that damned paper every week? 
Nobody reads it except me. Nobody can be bothered. 
No one can raise themselves out of their delicious sloth. 
You two will drive me round the bend soon I know it, 
as sure as I m sitting here. I know you re going to drive 
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me mad. Oh, heavens, how I long for a little ordinary 
human enthusiasm. Just enthusiasm that s all. I want 
to hear a warm, thrilling voice cry out Hallelujah! 
Hallelujah! I m alive! I ve an idea. Why don t we have 
a little game? Let s pretend that we re human beings, 
and that we re actually alive. Just for a while. What 
do you say? Let s pretend we re human. Oh, brother, 
it s such a long time since I was with anyone who got 
enthusiastic about anything. 

Jimmy s anger has deep roots. He is one "to whom the 
miseries of the world are misery, and will not let him 
rest 9 . He is capable of vicarious suffering, of living in 
other people s lives. He suffers for Hugh s mother, 
an old woman going through the sordid process of 
dying 9 just as he had suffered when a boy at the bedside of 
his dying father. This was his initiation into suffering: 
he recalls it for the benefit of Helena and Alison: Every 
time I sat on the edge of his bed, to listen to him talking 
or reading to me, I had to fight back my tears. At the 
end of twelve months, I was a veteran. All that feverish 
failure of a man had to listen to him was a small, frightened 
boy. I spent hour upon hour in that tiny bedroom. 
He would talk to me for hours, pouring out all that was 
left of his life to one lonely, bewildered little boy, who 
could barely understand half of what he said. All he 
could feel was the despair and the bitterness, the sweet, 
sickly smell of a dying man. You see, I learnt at an early 
age what it was to be angry angry and helpless. And I 
can never forget it. 

Imaginative suffering is a profoundly solitary experi 
ence and Jimmy knows it. The heaviest, strongest, 
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creatures in this world seem to be the loneliest 5 , he says to 
Alison. "Like the old bear, following his own breath in 
the dark forest. There s no warm pack, no herd to 
comfort him. The voice that cries out doesn t have to 
be a weakling s, does it?* Alison is speaking ironically 
when she says, Don t take his suffering away from him. 
He d be lost without it/ But the statement is true. 
Jimmy would be lost without it, yet at the same time, 
and very naturally, he resents the tormenting capacity 
with which he has been endowed. He kicks against the 
pricks, seeing all round him people who live their lives 
free of daemons , the untroubled 9 , as O Neill, another 
creator of haunted heroes, called them. They all want 
to escape from the pain of being alive , he says, and longs 
for Alison to be initiated, to have a child that dies 
*Let it grow, let a recognisable human face emerge from 
that little mass of india rubber and wrinkles . Such 
outbursts, on the verge of hysteria, indicate the strain 
which his sense of difference is placing on him. Alison 
makes communication between them finally impossible 
by withdrawing behind a facade of detached indifference. 
That girl there can twist your arm off with her silence 1 , is 
Jimmy s bitter comment on her reaction. Her behaviour 
is also, of course, natural in the circumstances; they are 
both defeated by an incompatibility that goes too deep 
to be cured by sexual harmony. 

Like so many of Strindberg s characters, Jimmy seeks 
from women far more than he could ever hope to get 
from them, and when he is disappointed turns on them 
with savage resentment. Release from his tormenting 
consciousness is what he is after. Alison had seemed to 
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offer him this when he first fell in love with her. He 
was drawn to her by what seemed her wonderful 
relaxation of spirit*. But, as he puts it, In order to 
relax, you ve first got to sweat your guts out , and this, 
as he soon discovers, is an experience Alison has never 
had. Her calm is only that of a Sleeping Beauty. His 
rage when he finds his mistake is irrational and unfair, yet 
at the same time, because it springs from so deep a need, 
it compels pity. 

There is often an overtly wistful note in his attacks on 
people who have escaped the pain of being alive , by 
living in dreams or in the past. The Edwardian world 
evoked by Elgar is such a dream world: What a 
romantic picture. Phoney too, of course. It must have 
rained sometimes. Still, even I regret it somehow, 
phoney or not. If you ve no world of your own, it s 
rather pleasant to regret the passing of someone else s. 

Sexual passion, which offers Jimmy an intermittent 
escape, cannot solve his problems. He alternates between 
sexual longing and loathing in a way that seems incom 
prehensible to the onlookers in the play. Why, why, 
why, why do we let these women bleed us to death? 
Have you ever had a letter, and on it is franked "Please 
Give Your Blood Generously"? Well, the Postmaster- 
General does that, on behalf of all the women of the 
world. I suppose people of our generation aren t able 
to die for good causes any longer. We had all that done 
for us, in the thirties and the forties, when we were still 
kids. There aren t any good, brave causes left. If the 
big bang does come, and we all get killed off, it won t be 
in aid of the old-fashioned, grand design. It lljust be for 
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the Brave New-nothing-very-much-thank-you. About 
as pointless and inglorious as stepping in front of a bus. 
No, there s nothing left for it, me boy, but to let yourself 
be butchered by the women. 

The lament about missing causes in this passage is not 
meant to set us thinking of the good brave causes that do 
exist. This is not a play about causes but about a special 
kind of feeling, what Osborne has described as the texture 
of ordinary despair . 1 Jimmy is a suffering hero, and the 
action is designed to illuminate his suffering rather than 
to force a conflict. 

In a play written earlier, in collaboration with Anthony 
Creighton, Epitaph for George Dillon (11.2.1958, Royal 
Court Theatre), the texture of ordinary despair is again 
the staple of the play. George Dillon, actor and would- 
be playwright, feels himself to exist like Jimmy Porter, 
in a different world from most people he meets. With 
Blake, these heroes cry, *O why was I born with a 
different face?* He has quick perceptions 1 have a 
mind and feelings that are all fingertips , is how he puts it. 
But he chooses to live with, and on, a suburban family 
who exist at an imaginative level well below the mediocre. 
Their feelings, in George Dillon s piquant metaphor, are: 
All thumbs, thumbs that are fat and squashy like 
bananas, in fact, and rather sickly/ 

The one intellectually sophisticated member of the 
family, Ruth, forces George to explore the reasons for 
his voluntary self-immolation among the Philistines. 
She gets beyond the superficial explanation, that he is a 

1 Osbome: They call it Cricket* In Declaration (i95?)&gt; ed - Tom 

Maschler(p. 69). 
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work-shy sponger, making capital out of a flaunted 
artistic temperament. Living with the Elliotts is not just 
an expedient for Dillon but a temptation. Among 
people who never ask questions he may stop asking 
himself tormenting questions about the nature of his 
talent: among people without imagination, he can give 
his own a rest. 

Whether George has genuine talent or not is never 
shown, and is, in a sense, irrelevant. He certainly has the 
symptoms and these alone prove too much for him. 
Talent, in Osborne s world, is a heavy burden, not to be 
taken on lightly. It is too heavy for George Dillon. 
He capitulates to the Philistines at the very moment when 
he is given some proof that his talent exists. He sells his 
dirtied up play to make money on a provincial circuit 
and abdicates from all the responsibilities he would have 
to shoulder if he really were that mysterious, ridiculous 
being called an artist . He succumbs first to tuberculosis 
and finally to the euthanasia offered by marriage to the 
vacuous Josie. A weaker character than Jimmy Porter, 
he shrinks from the suffering that comes when the 
imagination is fully awake. 

In the next play, The Entertainer (104.1957, Royal 
Court Theatre), Osborne studies the feeling of despair 
in a more advanced phase. Again, as in Epitaph for 
George Dillon, the central character is an artist, but this 
time a middle-aged one, Archie Rice, music-hall enter 
tainer in a decaying music-hall. Archie has passed to a 
stage beyond anger; that relief is only permitted to the 
younger generation in this play. His form of self- 
protection is an ironic detachment, a comedian s 
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technique that absolves him from seeming committed to 
anyone or anything*. He tells Jean that he has stopped 
feeling fi l don t give a damn about anything, not even 
women or draught Bass . When lie tells the Svorst, 
unfunniest stories in the world to a great mob of dead, 
drab erks , it doesn t matter, because Tin dead behind 
these eyes, I m dead, just like the whole inert, shoddy 
lot out there . His music-hall songs and patter reinforce 
this theme Why should I care? Why should I let it 
touch me! . . . What s the use of despair, if they call you 
a square? ... So why should I bother to care? 

Archie s bitterness about his relationship with his 
audience is in fact the proof of how much he is still feeling. 
For all his cynicism and general unscrapulousness, this 
seedy artist is a visionary: he has had to accept the second- 
rate, but he is not reconciled to it. He is haunted by 
memories of what the music hall had once been: they 
crystallise in the living figure of his father, Billie Rice, the 
One and Only . The squalor and miseries of his life lie 
in the shadow of a revelation he experienced years before 
in an American bar, when he heard a negress singing a 
blues. He has never forgotten this intimation of what 
the human spirit was capable of expressing in art; he 
describes it to Jean But if ever I saw any hope or 
strength in the human race, it was in the face of that old 
fat negress getting up to sing about Jesus or something 
like that. She was poor and lonely and oppressed like 
nobody you ve ever known. Or me, for that matter. 
I never even liked that kind of music, but to see that old 
black whore singing her heart out to the whole world, 
you knew somehow in your heart that it didn t matter 
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how much you kick people, the real people, how much 
you despise them, if they can stand up and make a pure, 
just natural noise like that, there s nothing wrong with 
them, only with everybody else. I ve never heard 
anything like that since. I ve never heard it here. Oh, 
I ve heard whispers of it on a Saturday night somewhere. 
Oh, he s heard it. Billy s heard it. He s heard them 
singing. Years ago, poor old gubbins. But you won t 
hear it anywhere now. I don t suppose we ll ever hear 
it again. There s nobody who can feel like that. I wish 
to God I could. I wish to God I could feel like that old 
black bitch with her fat cheeks, and sing. If I d done one 
thing as good as that in my whole life, I d have been all 
right/ 

The suffering from which George Dillon ran away is 
clearly shown here to be the necessary stuff of the artist s 
achievement. Archie grasps at his vision only once in the 
play, and it is at the moment of greatest suffering, when 
he learns that his young soldier son has been murdered 
by his kidnappers in Egypt. He says nothing at all, but 
slowly sings a blues, forcing his feeling to express itself in 
art. 

The communication of feeling is presented in a more 
complex form in this play. Archie s bitterness over his 
failure to communicate artistically is shown to affect, and 
in its turn to be affected by, his failure in his private Hfe. 
Like Osborne s other heroes, he is involved with women 
incapable of responding to his needs. Phoebe, his wife, 
is the sort of woman who cannot sit still and listen; she 
has to go to films she has forgotten before she comes 
home \ . you ve got to go somewhere, as I say to 
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him. You get bored stiff just sitting indoors/ But 
Osborne takes a great step forward in this play. There 
is no element of caricature about Phoebe, nor is she 
colourless. She is at once irritating and sympathetic, 
moving in her stoical acceptance of the harsh facts of her 
life, her fears of getting old and ending up in a long box 
in somebody else s front room in Gateshead, or was it 
West Hartlepool? We can well understand why Archie 
wants to leave her, but we can also understand how a 
mutual tenderness has survived all the infidelities of their 
married life. It is she who waits for him on the stage at 
the end of the play, to hand him his hat and coat: this 
failure is shown to have its own value. 

The most complex and ambiguous relationship in the 
play is that between Archie and his daughter, Jean. 
Here the distribution of sympathy is equivocal Jean, 
like Jimmy Porter, is harsh in her criticism of people "who 
try to escape the pain of life You re like everybody 
else, she tells Archie, but you re worse you think you 
can cover yourself by simply not bothering.* Jean is 
saddled with an unsuitable fiance who appears at the end 
of the play for the sole purpose of being given Ms dis 
missal. He represents the untroubled or, as Osbome 
puts it, the well-dressed, assured, well-educated people* 
whose emotional and imaginative capacity ... is prac 
tically negligible*. The tragic events of the play, Billie s 
death, the killing of Mick, bring home to Jean the 
primary importance of right feeling: she expresses her 
need for it by breaking with her fiance. 

So far she and her father are in sympathy, since Archie, 
beneath his professional mask, is indubitably a man of 
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feeling. But they part company on their ideas of how 
feeling should be expressed. Jean is a revolutionary in 
the Shavian tradition: like St. Joan, only less effectively, 
she wants to change the world. Unlike St. Joan, she has 
no faith in anything but man. Here we are*, she says, 
* we re alone in the universe, there s no God, it just seems 
that it all began by something as simple as sunlight 
striking on a piece of rock. And here we are. We ve 
only got ourselves. Somehow, we ve just got to make a 
go of it. Her attendance at a rally in Trafalgar Square 
is, to both her and Archie, a symbol of her philosophy: 
reason and good works, the betterment of the social 
conditions, these come first for her. 

Archie is sceptical. He believes in her feeling in spite 
of, not because of all that Trafalgar Square stuff. 5 
You re what they call a sentimentalist, he tells her, 
"You carry all your responses about with you, instead oi 
leaving them at home. While everyone else is sitting on 
their hands you re the Joe at the back cheering and 
making his hands hurt. But you ll have to sit on youi 
hands like everyone else. To Archie, Jean s assumptions 
are arrogant. *I still have a little dried pea of humility 
rattling around inside me, he tells her. I don t think you 
have. The little dried pea of humility is the fruit of hi 
travail as an artist: this failure too has produced some 
thing of value. 

With this play, for the first time, Osborne s drams 
became experimental in the technical sense. He handle 
theatrical illusion with a new imaginative originality, 
achieving striking effects by alternating interior scene! 
with turns on Archie s music-hall stage. There arc 
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some similarities to Brecht s method, but whereas 
Brecht was trying to stimulate detached thinking, 

Osbome is after greater emotional depth. c l want to 
make people feel, to give them lessons in feeling/ lie has 
said, The thinking can come afterwards. 1 The method 
helps him, as he says in his introductory note, to "solve 
some of the eternal problems of time and space that face 
the dramatist. We, the audience, are drawn into the 
heart of the play by this device. We are made to feel, 
by direct contact, what it means to be Archie Rice, the 
entertainer; we are in a better position to understand his 
bitterness. 

We come to feel, too, an uneasy consciousness of the 
debased values this theatre supports. It is we, after all, 
the audience in the theatre within the theatre, who are 
sitting there, supposedly waiting for the nudes and getting 
the point of Archie s lewd innuendoes. After experi 
encing it for ourselves, we know what Osborne means 
when he says, The music hall is dying, and with it a 
significant part of England. Some of the heart of 
England has gone; something that once belonged to 
everyone, for this was truly a folk art. 

The music-hall image carries easily the theme of a 
degraded culture. It is also meant to convey something 
about the state of England, and this it does, though 
perhaps less forcefully. Yet the point is well made in 
certain scenes, when Archie, suffering himself from the 
results of political action, points the cynicism behind the 
patriotic jingles he sings. The two themes are brought 
together in the closing scene; Archie indicates the figure 
1 Declaration* op. cit., p. 65. 

LED 
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of Britannia, against the background of a nude tableau 
I reckon she s sagging a bit, if you ask me and warns 
his audience, Don t clap too hard, we re all in a very old 
building/ 

The implications of the theatre image reach even 
farther than this, however: in the closing moments they 
take on a Shakespearian rather than a Brechtian quality. 
The social themes drop away, leaving us with a final 
impression of man as a solitary being, the artist, depend 
ent in the long run on some mysterious power that 
defies analysis. Archie s long story about the little man 
who insists on being natural even in Paradise brings the 
dramatic emphasis to bear on the strangeness of the 
human condition. It is with a e mystery that the play 
ends, as the shabby entertainer stands on the old, old stage 
"in a little round world of light , telling jokes against 
Heaven while the man with the hook waits in the wings. 
The entertainer s part is nearly over, but we, the audience, 
still have ours to play. Let me know where you re 
working tomorrow night , he says, and I ll come and 
see you. Then the time comes for him to go, the little 
world of light snaps out, the stage is bare and dark. 
Archie Rice has gone/ 

This is a superbly theatrical moment, rich in implica 
tions which are sensed intermittently throughout the 
play, and here brought together. Unquestionably the 
larger poetic imagination is at work in such a scene, 
using resources which belong only to the theatre to 
create images that reach out far beyond it. 

After such an imaginative outpouring, it was not 
surprising that Osborne should have needed to work at a 
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lower tension in his next piece, The World of Paul Slickey 
(14.4.1959, The Pavilion, Bournemouth). Social ques 
tions are here in the foreground: the objects of Jimmy 
Porter s and Archie Rice s dislike are paraded and 
satirised in a lively, caustic, but somewhat disorganised 
entertainment, lacking the unifying element of feeling. 
Jack Oakhani, the gossip columnist of The Dally Racket is 
in a situation that recalls The Entertainer: he purveys 
entertainment to suit the debased tastes he despises. His 
hard-bitten wife, Leslie, says of him: "J^ck has always 
suffered from excessive aspiration. There is a constant 
stain of endeavour underneath his emotional armpits. 
It throws off quite an unpleasant smell of sour ideals, 

In this description there is already a foretaste of 
Luther (26.6.1961, Theatre Royal, Nottingham). The 
excessive aspiration which imperfectly motivates earlier 
characters becomes a main driving force in the hero of 
Osbome s most recent play. The historical character of 
Luther required very little adapting to be ideal for 
Osbome s characteristic dramatic purposes. He had to a 
high degree that capacity for suffering which was to him, 
as it is to Osborne, a sign of the elect. Some of the most 
striking passages in the play convey the sense of despair 
and panic that possessed Luther in his monastic life Tin 
afraid of the darkness, and the hole in it, and I sec it some 
time of every day! And some days more than once 
even, and there s no bottom to it, no bottom to my 
breath, and I can t reach it. 

The violence and rudeness of the historical Luther must 
also have endeared him to Osborne: it was the rudeness 
of a man impatient of conventional forms, a man of 
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poetic temper, whose language burned with imaginative 
life: when he described something he took to be evil he 
made It sound evil, yielding no telling phrase, however 
gross, to the dictates of good taste. To the creator of 
Jimmy Porter and Archie Bice such a character was easy 
of imaginative realisation. 

Jimmy Porter had asked, "The voice that cries out 
doesn t have to be a weakling s, does it? In Luther it 
sometimes seems that it Is so. Dramatic emphasis Is 
strongly laid on those aspects of his life that point to a 
state of neurotic anxiety; the key relationship with his 
father, the Image of the lost child, prominent at the 
beginning and the end, the physical disabilities, especially 
the sweating and the constipation. Indeed, the constant 
reference to locked bowels conveys well the sense of a 
character locked up in his own tension and fear. In an 
essay of some years before, 1 Osborne had played with the 
Idea that the prize neurotic need not necessarily be 
revealed by introspective, withdrawn behaviour: the 
intense productive activity of apparently normal people 
might be serving as an outlet for deep-rooted anal pre 
occupations . If this were true, Luther s public activi 
ties In the second, blaspheming part of the play could 
be interpreted In terms of neurotic symptoms quite as well 
as Ms evident self-torturing in the first praising part. 

Osbome concludes, however, that this kind of analysis 
reduces history to the spectacle of Napoleons and Lenins 
busily staring down the lavatory pan . This does not 
suggest that he would have decided to simplify Luther s 
story along such lines. The psychological factors are 
1 Declaration, op. cit., p. 72. 
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given their place but they are not put forward as 
accounting for all that Luther was. His terrible sense of 
insecurity can be seen as stemming from an unsatisfactory 
filial relationship, but it is also true, as he is made to 
emphasise in his sermon, that life is insecure for every 
body, and that every imaginative person must feel this: 
it is part of the human condition. 

The dramatic emphasis rests on the question of faith, 
historically the central issue, as, in a different aspect, it is 
for our time. Osborne does no violence to history in 
dwelling on the struggle for, rather than the achieve 
ment of, faith. The historical Luther, who said that 
despair had once reduced him to wishing that he had 
never been created a man, provides the playwright with 
reasonable grounds for dramatising him as, above all, a 
man tormented by doubt. This aspect of Luther is well 
described in Cajetan s phrase: *a man struggling for 
certainty, struggling insanely like a man in a fit, an 
animal trapped to the bone with doubt*. Luther himself 
admits to Staupitz in the final scene that he has never 
experienced certainty, even in his heroic moment at 
Worms. 1 listened for God s voice*, he says, "but all I 
could hear was my own/ The play shows him trying 
the three ways out of despair* he describes to Staupitz 
One is faith in Christ, the second is to become enraged 
by the world and make its nose bleed for it, and the third 
is the love of a woman*. At the very end of the play he 
is still calling on his wife to drag Mm out of despair, the 
devil s own sweat . He never arrives at any certainty 
except his certainty that God should be put back where 
He belongs, In each man s soul*. 
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Luther is the first of Osborne s heroes to be shown in 
conflict with his intellectual equals. His own views and 
those of the opposition, notably Cajetan and the Knight, 
are presented with equal dramatic plausibility, sometimes 
bringing to mind the celebrated justice of the trial scene 
in Shaw s Saint Joan. Cajetan, like Shaw s Inquisitor, 
makes a strong case for the authority of the Church; he 
sees Protestantism leading to the evils of nationalism and 
social unrest which are later demonstrated on the stage by 
a symbolic presentation of the peasants rising and mass 
acre. These are arguments, in fact, which have to be 
taken seriously. So do those of Staupitz who represents 
the real good that could exist in the monastic life: he is 
in many ways the most sympathetic character in the play. 
Qsbome does not make the mistake of reducing Luther s 
stature by showing him in conflict with Aunt Sallies. 
Such obvious abuses as Tetzel s selling of indulgences are 
not allowed to call forth his worst anger; he uses them as a 
springboard to attack the whole idea of work holiness , 
proclaiming in its place his cardinal doctrine, The just 
shall live by faith*. 

The most formidable adversaries he comes up against 
are his own father and the Knight. They both force on 
him an idea from which he shrinks; do you know what 
most men believe in their hearts because they don t see 
in images like you do they believe in their hearts that 
Christ was a man as we are . When Luther maintains 
the power of the Word* the Knight dismisses it as 
poetry 5 Why, none of it might be any more than 
poetry, have you thought of that, Martin? Luther finds 
no answer to refute him: the dead body of the peasant 
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lying between them seems Indeed to discredit Ms religion. 
The Knight and Luther s father take their stand along 
with Jean in The Entertainer and Holyoake in Osbome s 
television play, A Subject of Scandal and Concern. They 
believe in our obligation to men : as Holyoake puts It, 
*Are we not too poor to have God?* 

Luther can take neither way: unable to accept that man 
is all, insisting on the power of God In the s Word , he is 
also unable to accept the consolations of organised 
religion. Luther s God Is "utterly incomprehensible and 
beyond the reach of minds . To the Knight this is 
tantamount to saying He does not exist: to Luther it 
means that He can only be reached by faith. The 
tension between the points of view Is maintained to the 
end of the play, slackening only in the last scene, when 
Luther, holding his sleeping son in his arms, contemplates 
the mystery of faith and hope. 

Osborne demonstrates in this play that he can com 
mand a fast-moving episodic form with as much ease as a 
restricted realistic one. The striking settings are presented 
as part of the whole imaginative effect; stage directions 
indicate an Expressionistic conception in certain scenes, 
such as Act I, Scene II, when Luther comes out of a cone 
surrounded by darkness, above him a great knife approach 
ing the naked torso of a man. Osborne s rhetorical 
powers are put to good use in such a framework. He 
holds the stage with powerful scenes which are simply 
monologues, such as TetzeFs oration, Luther s sermon. 

The virtuosity of these scenes, the skilful structure of the 
soliloquies, the ease with which Luther s recorded say 
ings blend into the dialogue, all witness to a dramatic 
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eloquence rare in the theatre of today. Luther marks a 
new phase in Osbomc s dramatic art. Its increased range 
and flexibility suggest interesting possibilities for his 

future development. 
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FUTURE historians of mid-twentieth-century drama will 

have to do a lot of homework on the political back 
ground, and I don t envy them the job. Stock responses 
along one or another political groove were the main 

obstacle to critical assessment of the new English play 
wrights who came to the front from 1956 onwards. The 
artistic vitality of this new wave came from an upsurge of 
attitudes, diction, and characters formerly unknown to 
our stage; but it seems that the release of energy among 
the supposedly inhibited English could only take place 
in the absence of genteel restraint. At all events, most 
of the new writers had an education well short of 
university standard. The result is a freshness of imagin 
ative response side by side with conceptual poverty, 
as if they were artistically mature and intellectually 
virgin. 

In many critical opponents of the New Wave this 
condition seemed to have been reversed. They knew 
well enough that Wesker s quarrelsome cooks, not to 
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mention Jimmy Porter, were newcomers to the stage 
bringing no joy to timid playgoers in search of reassur 
ance. Yet when it came to dealing with the subversive 
message, the protest, these critics, some of them veteran; 
reared on Shaw, shirked the issue and fell back on the 
snobbish formula kitchen sink . Although they had the 
advantage over the dramatists in education and experi 
ence, they greeted the dramatic equivalent of a socia] 
revolution with vague gestures of distaste and nevei 
brought their minds to bear on it. Honest and reasoned 
dismissivencss is one of the main functions of criticism. 
Why, with such an obvious cue for it, did so many 
abstain? Simply, I think, because they had long lost the 
habit of taking any living English playwright seriously; 
they had come to accept the West End image of drama as 
recreational only, and with it the divorce of our theatre 
from intellectual life. 

Having failed to define the New Wave s admittedly 
meagre stock of ideas, its opponents went on to reveal an 
astonishing ignorance of dramatic form. They re 
peatedly invoked the Edwardian concept of a \vell made 
play without, apparently, having broken down even 
that limited vehicle to its elements, which are in fact two 
or three star actors in scenes contrived for the display of 
personality and technique. Such parochialism, leaving 
out as it did most of world drama s expressive range, 
including Shakespeare s method in the histories, was 
especially unsuited to coping with the new English work. 
The new playwrights were actively opposed to boule 
vard drama, and in Wesker s case any objection to 
it in principle was reinforced by total ignorance of it. 
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Working as a kitchen porter In Paris, he never went 
to the theatre at all. 

Only by trying to explain why the dismissive criticism 
was so inept can we fully grasp what a hopeless divergence 
there has been in this case between artistic intention and 
critical response. Unhappily, the new drama had to 
design most of its own critical apparatus as it went along. 
It s hardly surprising that partisans come out of it little 
better than the opposition; given little or no authoritative 
guidance, they grabbed anything within reach like an 
unarmed man in a riot. Hence the unhelpful use of 
*anti-illusionism , menace*, edge*, epic and a sense of 
commitment as vague as the opposition s *kitchen sink , 
Most of this is the small change of theatrical history, and 
to appreciate Wesker as a playwright, it s only necessary 
to remember that his commitment to Socialism is a 
product of family background. Compared with the 
commitment of a Brecht, Miller, or Sartre, it is a sheltered 
position in time and place; but it has led Wesker to the 
heart of a problem which is occupying the full attention 
of greater minds than his. The context is the affluent 
society of the mid-century capitalist Western world and 
the problem is in the end moral and/or social. How is 
the underprivileged mass to become fully human? 
Wesker s solution, that of an artist rather than a moralist 
or propagandist, is roughly on the lines of E. M. Forster s 
6 only connect*. He believes that it can be done by 
education and the arts. This positive aspect of his drama 
distinguishes Wesker from other new-wave playwrights 
and from many other Socialists. It accounts for the 
inner coherence which controls his dramatic writing; but, 
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in so far as the wiring system along which the benevol 
ence travels is of Socialist pattern, commitment is at 
times a source of weakness. 

Regarded strictly as a dramatist, as an audience would 
regard him without reference to his personal background, 
social significance, message* or mission, Wesker s most 
notable qualities are emotional maturity and his command 
of action in depth. The first means that he never 
condescends to his characters, the second that what 
happens on stage is always more interesting in perfor 
mance than we would be likely to guess from quotation. 
In much literary drama the reverse is true in both cases 
and causes a quick dismissal to the shelf, whereas Roots was 
immediately successful with provincial audiences. The 
contact is usually made without resorting to verbal 
artifice or strenuous theatrical effects. Under the 
surface of dialogue which, like O Neill s, is often limp and 
colourless on the page, there comes into focus a network 
of relationships more significant than the interplay in the 
foreground, which can be written off as a quarrel between 
cooks or the gushing quotation of a half-educated young 
man s ideas, accurate but uninspiring. The inner 
framework, on the contrary, contains social and political 
issues, held together dramatically by the playwright s 
urgent concern for them and by his conviction that they 
affect the homely characters in front. Thus, behind 
Ronnie Kahn lies the Hungarian revolution of 1956 and 
behind both is the fact of the author s Russo-Hungarian 
descent; behind Peter the cook lies German idealism and 
violence; and behind Beatie Bryant is a generation faced 
with a new kind of choice. In each case there are three 
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sources of pressure: current affairs, the author s attitude, 
and the characters in the play. 

At the end of Roots there is a good example of the way 
this threefold pressure Is applied. The elementary 
theatrical situation is that of a heroine ditched by her 
fiance and alone with a family she has outgrown. From 
the current sociological angle, Beatie Bryant is a working- 
class girl, newly awakened to the joys of abstract painting, 
classical music, and extra-marital love. From Wesker s 
angle she is all that, and also a creature with a choice 
between self-realisation and absorption by the greedy 
mass of spenders corrupted by advertising; from her 
own, she is a woman in love who has done her best to 
reconcile her boy-friend s view of life with that of her 
mother. By the end of the play she has been let down by 
everybody, yet she chooses that moment to assert herself 
with all the zest of a woman who at last knows her own 
mind. It works, because the commonplace events on 
stage register a series of pressures beyond those undergone 
by the characters. From her mother s point of view, 
Beatie is an upstart, justly punished for claiming to 
know better than her elders. That, in fact, is the 
external stage picture, but it is not the picture we take 
away. We take away an experience summed up by 
Beatie s final statement, but arrived at through action 
working at such a depth that the fiance, who has a major 
part in it, never puts in an appearance. 

The habit of assigning new plays to categories, and 
responding accordingly, grows on critics during lean 
periods like the one which came to an end in 1956. 
Hence the tendency to approach Roots as a play with a 
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dull first act, as an essay in Norfolk dialect, and so on, 
instead of paying close attention to what the play does. 1 
The Kitchen, the first play he wrote, had a critical recep 
tion confused by this rigid approach, the more so because 
the novelty of its setting lent it a surface affinity with 
plays like The Women, Counsellor-at-Law, Men in White, 
and You Won t Always be on Top which leaned heavily 
on physical situation, ranging from a women s hair 
dresser s to a building site. How little the play s 
meaning depends on its documentation of catering 
behaviour can be seen by comparing any stage production 
of it with the film version, in which photographic realism 
weakens the effect. The play demands that we take in 
the whole cavernous place at a glance, that we enter into a 
unity of time, place, and action such as the theatre alone 
can offer. More important than the novelty of the 
setting is its apt scale, for it is the kitchen of a large 
restaurant and arouses the expectancy exerted by parade 
grounds, throne rooms, and similar spaces which seem to 
await a crowd. We take our seats before the perfor 
mance to find the curtain already raised on this space. 
The kitchen is always there , says the stage direction. 
Well, certainly the stage is, and it is waiting for some 
thing, though not for us. In this curious atmosphere the 
night porter gets up off the floor and lights the stove. 
Something has begun; and we have been made to expect 
more than a tour behind the scenes at a restaurant. Yet 
the play builds up to the question What is there 
more? 5 

1 Cf. John Mander, The Writer and Commitment (Seeker and Warburg, 

1961), for a meaningful analysis. 
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The Kitchen was produced first, at the Royal Court In 
September, 1959, but only for members performances on 
Sundays. Roots and Chicken Soup with Barley had already 
put its author on the map, but presumably The Kitchen 
was not thought to be good enough for the main bill and 
a normal run, open to the general public. However, it 
was staged again in November of the same year, this time 
by amateurs. "That the Cambridge University Mum 
mers , began a notice in The Times, should put on a play 
by an author still under thirty, whose education ended at 
the age theirs effectively began, may seem a curious twist 
of theatrical history 7 . After claiming for The Kitchen 
merits beyond the novelty of its setting this notice 
went on: Indeed, the rhythm, depth of feeling, action, 
and characterisation, controlled in the service of a mean 
ingful statement about the human condition, with the 
whole compressed into just over one hour, incline one, 
when these qualities also exert a continuous grip on the 
audience, to regard this as major drama. 1 

If Wesker as a dramatist is to be weighed as seriously as 
that, and in the case of Ms first play, I think The Kitchen 
needs taking apart and some of its components laid out 
for inspection. Most of the dismissive reactions to the 
play so far have suffered from the restrictive notions about 
dramatic form which I have already tried to account for, 
as well as from the title s power to trigger off the stero- 
typed abusive epithet; and many favourable reactions 
have been limited to the lively surface effects, especially 
the lunch-hour crises, a director s delight with kitchen 
staff filling the stage and surging about like mad. Is 
1 The Tims. November 19, 1959. 
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there really anything more In all this than close observa 
tion of a sleazy environment, arbitrarily whipped into 
crude approximation to drama from time to time 
Many think not; but what worries me about their attitud 
is a suspicion that they might think the same of Th 
Iceman Cometh and The Lower Depths. 

The Kitchen can be analysed at four levels: documen 
tary, character, conflict, and total statement or resolution 
After that it may be possible to appreciate its form 
though not in terms of realism , naturalism , propa 
ganda*, or similar evasions of a look at the object itseli 
the play. Of the documentary aspect not much need b 
said. We see the work of the kitchen start up, rise to 
climax in the mid-day rush, simmer down and rise to 
climax again. Real time is telescoped, but can b 
accepted as more or less continuous, though there are tw&lt; 
breaks, one after the first rush and another during th 
lull. To anyone familiar with Orwell s Down and Out i\ 
Paris and London^ Marlowe s Coming, Sir! or service ii 
the armed forces, nothing of great sociological interest i 
revealed. Wesker s experience of the work is a guaran 
tee of authenticity, and that s about all. When it come 
to character, we will be disappointed if we look for an 1 
great insight or complexity; there are too many of then 
and there is too little time. Moreover, not one of then 
develops, as Beatie Bryant does, or learns anything nev 
from start to finish. These might appear to be cripplinj 
defects, were it not for the fact that the characters do tak 
on independent life, mainly because they speak in varie&lt; 
accents and dialects. We get the flavour of distinc 
personalities from the brief incidents which detach then 
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from the crowd. This lias been taken too much for 
granted, and seems to me remarkably skilful. An 
obvious parallel is O Neill s definition of his crowd in 
The Iceman Cometh, but he takes four times as long to do 
it. Wesker s people are less characters than personalities, 
indeed it is part of the statement that they are not charac 
ters, but as usual with him they refer to a social context far 
bigger than themselves, to boring work, misused 
leisure, incentives, retirement, and other subjects of rnid- 
century anxiety or debate. 

As for conflict, there is plenty of it in the endemic 
form of inter-racial and, so to speak, inter-departmental 
rivalry, dramatic only in a dispersed and fitful way, like 
demarcation disputes in industry. The main conflict is 
between Peter, the German cook, and the entire set-up. 
Even Peter is thinly characterised, in the sense that we 
learn nothing about his past and little about his present 
except that he is touchy, imaginative, idealistic, and in 
love, a captive Shelley preparing turbot and cod. But 
Peter is the only person out of more than thirty who has 
an urge to make sense of it all. He protests, but unlike 
Beatie he never arrives at giving his protest an intellectual 
sanction; so it destroys him. This conflict, between the 
status quo, the life sentence condemning the underprivileged 
to demoralising work, and a single personality, is blurred 
because Peter lives by impulse and is vulnerably romantic. 
Yet Wesker has chosen to pile all the pressures on him. 
All the resolution really amounts to is Peter s crack-up, 
followed by the proprietor s I don t know what more to 
give a man. He works, he eats, I give him money. 
This is life, isn t it? The ironic finality of that needs to 

MED 
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be sparked off by something more considered than Peter s 
collapse. Only at a rather facile theatrical level does the 
waste of Peter come across more urgently than the waste 
of his companions, but we could make the same 
complaint about Uncle Vanya. Although what happens 
to Peter is logical in the circumstances, the weight given 
to him distracts us from the predicament of the restaurant 
staff as a whole. The collective situation has been 
explored with such compassion that we resent the 
narrowing down of interest to a private case of hysteria 
at the climax. 

The formal structure of the play is otherwise entirely 
satisfactory. A kitchen on stage can be accepted as a 
Capitalist microcosm with the proprietor standing in for 
God. The relationships and conflicts resemble those in 
other industries enough to prevent the documentary 
aspect from obscuring the point. First we are introduced 
to the people and, rare in the theatre, their work. Then 
they are shown under stress. In the subsequent lull a few 
of them go as far as they can towards reflecting on their 
situation. Finally, there is the feverish progress to an 
overwhelming question. The contours of significant 
action rise to the break period, structurally a climax 
though subdued in tone. I am plotting the inner action; 
the usual critical method would mark the lunch-hour 
rush as a climax and the break period as a relaxation, 
merely because one is noisy and the other quiet. In fact 
the reverse is true. The core of the play is a conversation 
in which Peter asks five of the others what they want from 
life. One wants tools and gadgets, the second sleep, the 
third money, the fourth women, the fifth human 
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understanding. When the same question is put to Peter 
himself, he doesn t answer, or rather he answers in charac 
ter by forgetting that the question has been asked. He 
has just caught sight of Monique, the waitress he Is in 
love with. This wonderful scene, with the ovens at 
half-power, a guitar playing, and men of limited intellect 
fumbling with the issues which convulse the mid-century 
world, is a masterpiece by any standard. In the formal 
scheme it comments on what has gone before and en 
riches the seemingly trivial conflicts before and after. It 
recalls in various ways O Neill, Gorki, and Chekhov. 

Finally, we return to another work episode, at first 
with some slackening of tension, since the novelty of the 
setting has worn off. The action is soon climbing 
steeply to Peter s crack-up. Whatever we may think 
about its effect on the total statement, it isn t, as many 
have claimed, arbitrary or unexpected*. 1 In fact you 
can plot a graph of the collapse by numbers on the 
script: (i) the chef threatens to sack Peter for giving cut 
lets to a tramp, (2) Peter says he can t dream in a kitchen, 
(3) Monique refuses to elope with him because her 
husband has bought a house, and (4) during a demarcation 
dispute a waitress calls him a Bosch and a bloody German 
bastard. Anyone surprised when Peter blows his top at 
this point cannot have understood what s been going on 
or have remembered that before his first entrance he has 
been linked with violence. 

All the same, Peter s place in the scheme remains a 
debating point, because the scheme itself is so good. 

1 Alan Pryce-Jones, New English Dramatists, 2 (Penguin Books, 
1960). 
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Two lines of defence, neither of them wholly convincing, 
can be followed. One is to take him as an essay in 
expressionist violence, an instrument registering the 
extremes of conflict elsewhere stated through people 
whose interest is limited by apathy or brutish prejudice. 
If working-class drama is to be more than reporting, at 
least one character must be given insight enough to lend 
events a shape. It would be cheating in this environ 
ment to introduce the necessary factor on an intellectual 
plane, so it is done emotionally instead, by the presence 
of a sensibility unstable but superior. The other artistic 
defence of Peter would be to adapt Kedrov s dictum that 
Uncle Vanya is an orchestra of which Vanya is the cello, to 
call Peter the solo instrument in a concerto. Either way, 
Peter is an impressive creation with the special appeal of 
characters who seem to break out of a play s design and 
take on independent life. As a part he might become a 
challenge to distinguished actors. 

Wesker s claim to serious critical attention can very 
well rest on The Kitchen and Roots. I have tried to 
explain the dramatic strength of Roots elsewhere. 1 It 
is the middle play in a trilogy starting with Chicken Soup 
with Barley and completed by I m talking about Jerusalem, 
less well received than the other two plays. Rather than 
discuss the trilogy before it has been put to the test by 
being acted as such on one day, I d now like briefly to 
underline the maturity of Chicken Soup with Barley. I 
have a suspicion that the play s muted impact in the 
theatre may have been a result of inhibited presentation, 
that it could stand up to very tight interplay and solo 
1 Mid-Century Drama (Faber, 1960). 
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work on a big scale. In short, 1 would like to see 
Method actors, plus Katina Paxinou, let loose on it. 
Otherwise the playwright who Invented Peter can seem 

in his second play to be holding something back. 

Even under restraint, the feeling which governs 
Chicken Soup with Barley is remarkably mature. There 
are three acts, in 1936, 1946, and 1956. The action is 
that of time, politics, and social change on a Jewish East 
End family, the Kalms; and one way to appreciate it is to 
imagine what a mess this or that other committed play 
wright would be likely to make of the same subject. 
The route is littered with invitations to get lost, as, say, 
Osbome does, in a piquant stage relationship or lay down 
the law at political slogan level. Instead of that, the 
political issues are almost inseparable from Wesker s 
characters and seem as much a part of the household as a 
cup of tea. For example, the change of socialist climate 
from the militancy of 1936 to the post-war realism often 
years later is pointed by Sarah Kahn s, *Ah s Harry-, you 
couldn t even make money during the war. The war! 
When everybody made money . It is done without having 
her step a fraction out of character or her nagging role in 
the relationship. Ten years later it is Sarah again who 
raises a major issue. The Kitchen s what is there more? 
theme has just been re-stated, and very precisely. There s 
nothing more to life than a house, some friends, and a 
family/ Monty says. And when someone drops an atom 
bomb on your family?* Sarah demands. But she never 
dwindles to a mouthpiece for opinions; politics is only 
one element in the showdown between herself and her 
son which ends the play. 
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Ronnie touches it off by saying, You re a pathological 
case, Mother . . . You re still a communist]? We are in 
late 1956, with Ronnie s faith in mankind torn to shreds 
by the Soviet Union s repressive action in Hungary, the 
last straw in a multiple process of disillusionment. From 
Sarah s answer it emerges that her enemy is less Capital 
ism than apathy. She enables us to view apathy in 
precise terms. It is the worker s contentment with 
possessing a television set; it is nihilism and the philosophy 
of the absurd; it is her feckless husband, Harry; and here 
and now it is her son, sunk in despair. The play has 
shown it spreading relentlessly over this little community. 
It is the Death Wish, contested at this point only by 
Sarah s pig-headed dislike of people in authority and faith 
in an idea of brotherhood. Ronnie, she finishes, if you 
don t care you ll die. 

Although he arrives there with greatly inferior 
intellectual equipment and totally different techniques, 
Wesker reaches commanding heights from which he is 
able to ask questions as urgent as those asked by Shaw. 
He has the advantage over Shaw in emotional maturity 
and at times in the layers of meaning piled up behind 
external action. We could follow other characters, like 
Ronnie, Ada, or Harry, in and out of Chicken Soup with 
Barley and find them as accurately fixed as Sarah in the 
context of home, neighbourhood, and politics. Art as 
well organised as this will not yield its full flavour to 
criticism fettered by political opinion, Right or Left, 
still less to over-simplified notions of dramatic form. 

Finally, something needs to be said about Wesker s 
relationship to the new movement in the English theatre, 
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which first made Itself felt in 1956, Here I am only 
concerned with it in so far as it might affect his own 
development. Where he shares its characteristics, he 
tends also to be distinct from it, as a result of superior 
maturity and insight. This can be seen by comparing 
his handling of, say, conflict between parents and 
children, social protest, violence or a working-class 
milieu, with that of other young playwrights. But 
Wesker J s theatrical idiom, the entire flavour of his work 
in performance, sets him aside from boulevard drama and 
the show-business status quo. He arrived as a candidate 
for study at University level without having had a West 
End success. It has been made possible by a revolution 
ary situation which split the English theatre into two 
almost irreconciliable camps. Not only was Wesker s 
drama asserted mainly outside the traditional institutions 
of the London theatre, but the starting-point of it was 
unorthodox. Instead of serving an apprenticeship to 
accepted ideas of craftsmanship, he drew his inspiration 
from the London School of Film Technique. Indeed, he 
regards his innocence of technical dogma as an advantage, 
which permitted him to construct in terms of thirty-two 
characters, ovens on stage, or three acts timed at intervals 
of ten years. 

Inevitably, though, this approach is likely to expose 
Wesker more and more to the New Wave s taste in stage 
presentation, including its tendency to play down the 
spoken word, emphasise vigorous action and reduce the 
playwright s status to membership of a team. 1 Brecht, a 
genius both as writer and director, could afford to accept 

1 Chips with Everything, 
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this democratic subordination in principle; for other 
dramatists, as we have seen, it can be dangerous. Wesker 
has stated: 1 am working very much towards a reduc 
tion not only of scenery, but of dialogue as well. I am 
becoming more conscious of style, and I bet the rest of 
my plays are no bloody good. The less I say, the better 
I like it. This, I think, is the result not so much of my 
interest in cinematic forms, as of working in the theatre, 
talking to other playwrights, and becoming aware, more 
and more aware that the theatre is a place where one wants 
to see things happening/ 1 

Well, that isn t an attitude entirely to be welcomed in a 
dramatist with such a supple and unobtrusive mastery of 
the spoken word. But sooner or later the playwright 
must come to grips with the production techniques of his 
time, must take what serves his purpose and disregard the 
rest. The choice will be made under heavy pressure from 
technical enthusiasts, but it is finally up to him. Wesker s 
problem will be to come out of the grapple without loss 
of artistic identity. The success of Chips with Everything 
illustrates this vividly. Audiences are gripped by the 
savage precision of military training, by rebellious danc 
ing and singing at a canteen party. They remember the 
raid on the coke store, which is indebted to a similar 
episode in West Side Story. And all these effects depend 
as least as much on John Dexter s brilliant direction as on 
anything given by the dramatist. In the new idiom, 
Wesker s characterisation is sometimes sketchy where one 
would least expect it, among the working-class victims; 
and the public school man trying to identify himself with 
1 Twentieth Century, February, 1961. 
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them is outside Wesker s range. So this is a transitional 
work, flawed in the process of releasing extra power. 
Perhaps the flaws have helped to make the play a com 
mercial success. It is essentially an attack on the British 
* ruling class*, symbolised by R.A,R officers. As such it 
is the most powerfully subversive drama to have been 
welcomed as entertainment within living memory. 
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REGIONAL REALISM 

Shelagh Delaney, Alun Owen, 
Keith Waterhouse, and Willis Hall 

* * * 

Eric Gillett 



THERE have been two flowerings of regional realism in 
the English Theatre during the present century. The 
first occurred when that remarkable theatrical fairy god 
mother, Miss A. E. F. Horniman, took over the Gaiety 
Theatre, Manchester, in 1908 and introduced into it a most 
catholic repertory of plays a number by local dramatists, 
the most famous of them, Stanley Houghton, author of 
Hindle Wakes and The Younger Generation. The latter 
is an effective study of a rigid Nonconformist household 
and the writer dealt with drunkenness as a symbol of 
revolt. William Archer said of it: 1 

Quite admirable are the technical ease and finish which 
Houghton displays in this very entertaining and apposite 
study of middle-class life in Lancashire. When Ibsen was 
asked how he set about making a play, he said that he took 
some real-life incident that had come within his ken, 

1 The Works of Stanley Houghton. (Constable, London, 1914). 

Vol. I, p. xliv. 
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threw in a little poetry and the thing was done. Mr. 
Stanley Houghton, having no leanings Ibsenwards, does not 
throw in any poetry 7 . Not merely in expression, but in 
conception as well, his play is a piece of very sober prose. . . . 
How is it, I often ask myself with astonishment, that so 
many young men in the provinces have suddenly awakened, 
as it were, to find themselves workmanlike, and even 
accomplished playwrights? The reason is partly, no doubt, 
that the new generation has learnt what not to do; but it 
nevertheless remains astonishing that so many of them 
should have mastered, seemingly without effort, the 
difficult art of compressing their observations of life into 
the narrow dimensions of the theatre. 

Archer knew what he was talking about when lie made 
these remarks about the young men and the very few 
young woman (Elizabeth Baker prominent among 
them) who made the Horniman regime so notable at the 
Manchester Gaiety Theatre in the years just before the 
First World War. 

The plays of Houghton, Harold Brighouse, Allan 
Monkhouse, and Charles McEvoy are sometimes to be 
seen and heard today, not only upon, the stage and in the 
cinema but also over the air and on television screens. 

This Manchester school of dramatists, was spurred on 
by the Manchester Guardian s excellent team of dramatic 
critics, which nursed, praised, cajoled, criticised, and 
occasionally flayed the local writers. There was no 
nepotism about these notices. C. E. Montague wrote 
with wit about the broader aspects of drama. Allan 
Monkhouse had a much more wary pen. James Agate 
rejoiced in using words vigorously and was beginning to 
discover his considerable talents at this time. 
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As a playwright himself Monkhouse was careful, 
astringent, and compassionate, as television viewers have 
recently found out. Himself a scrupulous, honest 
craftsman, he judged other authors work with the 
greatest of care. 

Monkhoiise s most popular play in the Gaiety Theatre 
days was his Mary Broome, and it has a few points of 
similarity with Houghton s Hindle Wakes, though there 
is in it little of the vigour and dramatic colour that 
Houghton brought to his famous controversial piece. 

This is a tale of two weaving families in the Lancashire 
town of Hindle. 1 Nat Jeffcote and Chris Hawthorn had 
been fellow-weavers as young men. But Nat (Herbert 
Lomas) prospered and bought the mill; Chris remained in 
his employ. Now, when Fanny Hawthorn has spent a 
stolen week-end at Llandudno with Alan Jeffcote it is 
clear that there can be only one sequel, Fanny and Alan 
must marry on the nail. He must make an honest 
woman of her. So the parents think; so Alan s betrothed, 
Beatrice, thinks; so at last does Alan himself. Fanny does 
not agree. She asserts her independence; she will have 
no man she cannot respect; her defiance still holds the 
theatre: 

No fear! You re not good enough for me. The chap 

Fanny Hawthorn weds has got to be made of different stuff 
from you, my lad. My husband, if ever I have one, will be 
a man, not a fellow who ll throw over his girl at his father s 
bidding. You re not man enough for me. You re a nice 
lad, and f m fond of you. But I couldn t ever marry you. 
And again: 

1 1 am indebted to J. C. Trewin for this able summary in Ms The 
Theatre since igoo (Dakers, London, 1951). 
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I m a Lancashire lass, and so long as there s weaving sheds 
in Lancashire I shall earn enough brass to keep me going. 
I wouldn t live again at home after this, not anyhow! Fin 
going to be on my own in future. 

The Lancashire playwrights whose work was seen at 
the Gaiety Theatre before the First World War made an 
important contribution to the English drama, and there 
has been nothing like it since, until the last five years. 
In the forty years that lay between the two flowerings of 
regional realism, there were only the barest hints of 
similar processes in Ulster, Scotland, and Devonshire. 
Sir Barry Jackson s brilliant, unselfish work at the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre was never rewarded by 
a Midlands school of drama, and it is only at infrequent 
intervals that good plays have come out of Dublin since 
the great days of Synge, Yeats, and Lady Gregory. 

It was left to the fifties to provide another upsurge in 
the north, and this time, it is pleasant to note, that 
Lancashire and Yorkshire divide the honours almost 
equally between them, though the Lancashire contri 
bution is the more venturesome and experimental of the 
two. 

Shelagh Delaney, the young girl from Salford, is in 
some ways the most remarkable of these young regional 
writers, though not necessarily the most promising or the 
best. (She had the tremendous advantage of having her 
first play, A Taste of Honey revised and produced by 
Miss Joan Litdewood at her Theatre Workshop before 
it ever reached the West End.) 

Miss Delaney is now in her early twenties. Her 
grandparents were Irish. Her father, who served in the 
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Lancashire Fusiliers, died a few years ago. Her back 
ground is Salford. She attended three primary schools 
there and left a local secondary modern school there 
when she was sixteen. At seventeen she was a shop 
assistant and then in turn a milk depot clerk, cinema 
usherette, and in the research photographic department 
of a famous engineering factory. Wherever she goes 
this dark-haired, dark-eyed girl cannot avoid being a 
dominating figure as she is six feet tall. 

A Taste of Honey 9 begun when the author was seven 
teen, is said by her to have been undertaken because she 
had seen one of Mr. Rattigan s less admirable plays and 
thought she could do better herself. She sent it naturally 
to Miss Littlewood at the Theatre Royal, Stratford, E., 
because the idea of Theatre Workshop came originally 
from a group of Radicals in Manchester, and it was likely 
that anyone associated with them would be able to 
appreciate the authenticity of A Taste of Honey s back 
ground and characterisation. 

When Mr. Graham Greene saw it at Stratford, he 
described it as having the freshness of John Osbome s 
Look Back in Anger and a greater maturity, and many who 
have seen or read the play have been struck by the deep 
insight shown by the author in her portrayal of the 
mother-daughter relationship of Helen and Jo. 

The play gives an account of a feckless, amoral semi- 
whore of a mother , Helen, and her schoolgirl daughter, 
Jo. It is noteworthy for the almost unbelievable cheer 
fulness, pluck, and callousness, with some sort of maternal 
feeling behind them that can be sensed in both women. 

Wit as well as humour are to be found in Helen, and 
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the relationship between Jo and her mother is conveyed 
to the audience in the first forty lines of the piece. The 
two, laden with their shabby possessions, conic into a 
bleak and slummy Manchester flat: 

HELEN: Well! This is the place. 

jo: And I don t like it. 

HELEN: When I find somewhere for us to live I have to 
consider something far more important than your feelings 
... the rent. It s all I can afford. 

jo: You can afford something better than this old ruin. 

HELEN: When you start earning you can start moaning. 

jo: Can t be soon enough for me. fin cold and my shoes 
let in water . . . what a place . . . and we re supposed to be 
living off her immoral earnings. 

HELEN: I m careful. Anyway, what s wrong with this 
place? Everything in it s falling apart, it s true, and 
we ve no heating but there s a lovely view of the gas 
works, we share a bathroom with the community and 
this wallpaper s contemporary. What more do you 
want? Anyway it ll do for us. Pass me a glass, Jo? 

jo: Where are they? 

HELEN: I don t know. 

jo: You packed em. She d lose her head If it was loose. 

HELEN: Here they are. I put 9 em in my bag for safety. 
Pass me that bottle it s in the carrier. 

jo: Why should I run round after you? (Takes whisky 
bottle from bag.} 

HELEN: Children owe their parents these little attentions. 

jo: I don t owe you a thing. 

HELEN: Except respect, and I don t seem to get any of that. 

jo: Drink, drink, drink, that s all you re fit for. You 
make me sick. 

Anyone who knows the district at all well will admit 
that Helen s remarks about the gasworks, the communal 
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bathroom, and the bug-ridden wallpaper have thi 
authentic, wry Manchester flavour. 

Miss Dclaney is always most happily at home in botl 
her plays with this kind of thing, and her observation o 
the local mores is equally acute. It was to be expectec 
that Helen, regardless of Jo, would leave the flat and gc 
off to marry a prosperous admirer. Soon Jo is expecting 
a child by a coloured naval rating, who has disappeared, 
and, less predictably, she has struck up a friendship witt 
a young homosexual, Geoffrey, who is living with hei 
in the attic. His banishment and the return of Helen 
to help her daughter through her confinement round off a 
play which succeeds owing to the freshness and truth of 
Miss Delaney s observation. 

Her second play, The Lion in Love, repeats the 
mother-daughter theme, but the emphasis here is 
more strongly upon the drunken Kit than upon her 
daughter Peg. The play was voted unsatisfactory by 
almost all the critics because Miss Delaney, having 
indicated and superficially looked at various dramatic 
themes, failed to bring any one of them to satisfactory 
fruition. 

There is some compensation for these faults in the 
general all-round improvement in characterisation. 

The title is taken from Aesop s fable about the lion who 
fell in love with a forester s daughter. The forester 
pretended to listen sympathetically to the animal s suit, 
and in return the lion consented to let his teeth be drawn 
and his claws cut off before the wedding. When these 
things were done the forester knocked the lion on the 
head and banged his brains out. The moral is, Nothing 
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can be more fatal to peace than ill-assorted marriages 
into which rash love may lead . 

In Miss Delaney s play it is the forced marriage of 
Frank and Kit that seems to be ruining both their lives. 
These people are brilliantly depicted and so are some but 
not all of the subsidiary characters. Miss Delaney seems 
to have suffered from a lack of urgent dramatic purpose 
when she was writing the dialogue for the piece. 

If The Lion in Love has taught its author that a firm 
sense of intention must lie behind the shaping of every 
good play her feeling of disappointment at the reception 
it received will have been worth enduring. She shares 
feelings of compassion and sympathetic interest for 
people which are also to be found in the work of Alun 
Owen, whose back-ground has been North Wales and 
Liverpool, and who, like Emlyn Williams, spoke 
Welsh for the first five years of his life. 

Mr. Owen was born at Menai in 1926 and did not 
begin to write plays until 1957. He spent part of his 
boyhood in Liverpool, but was only fifteen when he joined 
a repertory company in Perth. A year later he married, 
did two years as a Bevin boy, and was then, in this order, 
"waiter, lorry driver s mate, warehouse hand, and then 
actor in repertory, pantomime, and in drama and comedy 
on the West End stage and on television. 

His plays are essentially regional and they have a 
Tchekovian element in them. So far he has proved 
himself as a playwright for television, but not, yet, for 
the theatre. Alun Owen has written about his plays: 
What I say to you when I write a play is: this is what 
happened; this is the way it was ... I promise you. Or 

NED 
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at least: this is the way It seemed to me; this is the way 
Alun saw it/ 

In the Preface of his Three TV Plays Owen explained: 
The things I wanted to say were about the way people 
behave to each other, and I have tried to strike chords in 
the mind of the viewer. I am constantly trying to say, 
It was like this when it happened. Not factually like 
this, but this was the climate, the feel of the situation. 
Surely you remember something like that? 

It is a tribute to Mr. Owen that the viewer or reader of 
the plays does. Whether the experiences that make up 
the plays have been recollected in tranquillity or excite 
ment, they come vividly to life and the author does not 
fall into what he calls the Welsh trap of never using one 
word when three or four will do/ He considers all 
human relationships in terms of their possibilities for 
tenderness and understanding. 

Liverpool is a stronghold of the Irish in England and 
Mr. Owen s mother was Irish. He has admitted that 
Liverpool and Wales are the two things he really knows 
and that he is not quite at home in either. Parentage 
and environment do much to explain Mr. Owen s 
regional preoccupations in his plays, and also his choice of 
dramatic themes. 

The two plays which he wrote specifically for the 
theatre, The Rough and Ready Lot, with its South 
American background, set in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and Progress to the Park, a comment on contem 
porary life in a Liverpool district today, are both 
concerned with religious themes. The Rough and Ready 
Lot is the more theatrically effective of the two, but 
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Progress to the Park has Tchekovian undertones, and one 

scene in particular depicting some young men idling 
away the hours in a dingy city park is one of the best 
things written for the English theatre since the war. Mr. 
Owen has had so much practical experience of the stage 
that he should soon be able to adapt his remarkable talents 
satisfactorily to its demands. 

His greatest successes so far have been on television. 
The three Liverpool plays, No Trams to Lime Street, 
After the Funeral, and Lena, Oh My Lena, deal with 
essentially regional situations. The treatment of them 
is as sincere and deeply felt as are those of the personal 
problems generalized in Mr. Owen s two plays for the 
theatre. All Mr. Owen s writing is based on the effect 
upon the Liverpool scene of the mingling of Lancashire 
and Welsh and Irish in the city and the interplay of racial 
traits and characteristics resulting from it. Mr. Owen s 
familiarity with these things is one of his greatest strengths 
as a writer. 

In No Trams to Lime Street, perhaps the most striking 
of the three plays, a merchant ship is just back in the 
Mersey after a long voyage, two members of the crew, 
Taff (Welsh) and Cass (Irish) are just waiting to go ashore 
and are discussing their families: 

TAFF: Oh you re a cruelly ignorant lot, dominated by the 
priests! 

CASS: Do I look like a dominated lot to you? 

TAFF: I ... 

CASS: No! Let me put you right about this! I was 
baptised in a church, I ll be married in a church and I ll 
probably be buried by the Church. ... I don t tremble 
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every time I see a priest. No, it s an overcoat to keep 

me warm. Now d ye see? 
TAFF (stiffly); Well if you want to put on a strait-jacket 

(He turns away). 
CASS: Call it what you like. Ah gerron with you, y bush 

Baptist! 
TAFF: Sorry* No, it s not that, Cass, but every time I have 

a row with him, or even when I see him around 

CASS: Is this your father? 

TAFF: Yes, it makes me think of me mam. 

CASS: How? 

TAFF: Well, you know I don t talk to him? 

CASS (smiles): Yeah, we all know that! 

TAFF: Well, he hasn t spoken a word to me mam since I was 

about five. 

CASS: Y whatI All them years! 
TAFF: No, not a word. 
CASS: Well, why? 
TAFF: I dunno, they had some sort of a row, see, when I was 

a kid. It s terrible, boy. When he comes home, he 

lives in his own room, he eats upstairs, of course she 

leaves the meals in the oven, and he pays the rent, mind. 

He puts his wages packet down on the table, then up he 

goes to his room. Then, as soon as they re open he 

goes out of the house and as soon as they re closed, he s 

back and up to his room again. Never a word to each 

other. 

CASS: Well, how does she feel about all this? 
TAFF: Oh, I don t know really. I never spoke to her about 

it. Most of the time she spends in the chapel and 

things. 

CASS: Oh, well, she has her comforts, like. 
TAFF: WeE, aye, and she s got me. 

This short passage could only have been written by a 
dramatist who is satisfied that he knows all he needs to 
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know about his characters and is sure that lie can convey 
his knowledge to his audience. Indeed, Mr. Owen s 
knowledge is so genuine, his vision of life so personal and 
original, that he may possibly be a little regardless of the 
great difference there is between writing plays for the 
stage and for the television screen. No one can doubt 
the importance of the work Mr. Owen has done already 
or his great possibilities when his talent has matured still 
further. He has already grasped two essentials. One of 
them is his determination to deal only with subjects that 
he feels impelled to write about. The other is that, like 
Galsworthy in his early days, he is content to state a sub 
ject which seems to him to have dramatic validity 
without attempting to offer an easy* or makeshift 
solution or contrived ending. 

Both Alun Owen and Shelagh Dclaney are uncom 
promising in this respect. It seems probable that the 
young Yorkshire writers, Keith Waterhouse and Willis 
Hall, who were both bom in Leeds in 1929, are less 
concerned to go as deeply into human problems as are 
Mr. Owen and Miss Delaney. 

When Keith Waterhouse s first novel, There is a Happy 
Land, came out in 1957, it was obvious that he was a 
writer who could catch the spirit and the tang of the 
north country. He seemed to have no difficulty at all 
in getting into the mind of his eleven-year-old hero, and 
he was equally at home in depicting his fantasy-ridden 
adolescent, Billy Liar, in the novel named after him. 

Mr. Waterhouse s talent is mainly that of the story 
teller and his knowledge of Yorkshire urban life is as 
authentic as is Miss Dclaney s familiarity with Salford. 
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He was fortunate to find in Willis Hall a writer of stage 
and television plays whose knowledge of Yorkshire life 
was as great as his own. The two have become most 
efficient collaborators. 

Willis Hall is more concerned with people s speech and 
actions than with any deeply rooted desire to probe into 
their innermost thoughts and dreams. He had written 
some short pieces when the Oxford Theatre Group 
commissioned him to write the war play, The Long and 
the Short and the Tall (originally Disciplines of War), for 
the Edinburgh Festival of 1958. 

The jungle patrol of seven other ranks* of well assorted 
nationalities, cut off in a palm-thatched hut in the Malay 
ulu, gives plenty of opportunity for effective exchanges 
between the bored and often apprehensive men. In 
particular, Private Bamforth, a character which first 
established the name of Mr. Peter O Toole, was angry 
enough to have delighted the managements of the Royal 
Court, and of the Theatre Royal, Stratford, E. It seems 
possible that Mr. Hall, in creating him, may have been 
influenced by John Osborne s famous hero in Look Back 
in Anger. The use of a silent character, a Japanese, is 
ingenious, and the play revealed Mr. Hall s flair for 
effective dialogue and also an intuitive knowledge of the 
kind of situation that is theatrically right . He wastes no 
time, knows how to create and maintain suspense, and 
brings down the curtain at the right moment. 

When Mr. Hall and Mr. Waterhouse decided to 
collaborate in writing plays their choice of a subject, 
Billy Liar, was a most risky one because the book is not 
one that really adapts itself to dramatisation. It is a kind 
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of fantasia or concerto with an enormous solo part and 
almost nothing else. The stage version offered great 
opportunities to one young actor, and Mr, Albert 
Finney grasped them with both hands, and so did his 
successor, Mr. Tom Courtenay. 

Since this considerable box office success the collabora 
tors have done much effective work for television and in 
the cinema, but they have written only one more full- 
length play, Celebration. The unity obtained by portray 
ing two families in times of happiness and bereavement 
is emphasised by the fact that, in the north of England 
at any rate, both are occasions for celebration, and it is 
exactly the right title for a delightful entertainment. It 
deserved a larger measure of success than it obtained 
during its "West End run at the Duchess Theatre, where it 
was staged by the company of the Nottingham Repertory 
Theatre. 

The play consists of two separate episodes showing the 
behaviour of two working-class families before a wedding 
which links them, and after the funeral of one of their 
number, an elderly man, Arthur Broadbent the sort of 
person Arnold Bennett would have called a A card if he 
had corne from Staffordshire. At the wedding in the 
first act Uncle Arthur Broadbent had been depicted as 
the life and soul of the party. He is jovial, knowing, a 
lad with the girls . On the slightest pretext he will 
stand drinks all round, and if there is no pretext he will 
manufacture one. 

According to himself he is known all over the Ridings 
of his native county. On the night before the wedding 
he is alone for a moment or two with the young couple: 
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ARTHUR: Well, 111 love you and leave you then. 

CHRISTINE: Good night, Uncle Arthur. 

(Arthur pauses self-consciously for a moment and then 
importantly and ponderously sets down his pint glass for the 
first time and takes out a wallet. He selects a pound note 

and moves across to Christine.") 

ARTHUR: Where do you say you re going then Scar 
borough? 

CHRISTINE: Yes, just for a few days. 

ARTHUR: Well, listen here. When you get there, go into 
that little cafe with the corrugated-iron roof. That one 
on the cliff top and just say Arthur Broadbent sent you. 
See what they say. 

CHRISTINE: All right we will. 

ARTHUR: And if I don t get the chance to speak to you to 
morrow here s a pound note to take with you. 

It seemed that the authors were throwing away one of 
the best cards in their pack when they killed off Uncle 
Arthur and decided to present his Funeral as the second 
half of their play. They soon make it clear, however, 
that they can get as much fun out of him after he has died 
as when he was alive. His funeral is the occasion for a 
tremendous gathering of the families, which turns out 
to be one of the funniest scenes in contemporary drama. 

It takes place at the home of the Lucases and on the 
table are standing, rather self-consciously , as the authors 
note, "two bottles of V.P. port, a bottle of whisky, a 
bottle of lemonade and an odd collection of various 
glasses most of which are decorated with transfers of 
Bambi or vintage cars . A young girl, Irene, is crouched 
on a little stool, reading a girl s comic, crunching a bar 
of chocolate, and drinking a glass of lemonade, while the 
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radiogram is blaring away. The funeral party, just 
returning, is scandalised by this licentious scene: 

EDGAR: Well (He gives a mirthless laugh.) Well, I mean, 

you don t go drinking lemonade while there s funerals 
going on. I mean, you show some respect, as a rule, 

JACK: What have you been doing down at the Co-op Hall 
for the last hour? He s had three pork pies, two mugs of 
tea, ham roll, custard slice (inventing wildly), sausage roll, 
chocolate cake, jelly, trifle. . . . 

RHODA (cutting in on her son sharply): Shut up, you! You 
know what your father means! (To Irene) You see, 
Irene, It s just a question of the way things are done. 
You see, even If you don t attend at the funeral you re 
supposed to show that little bit of respect. (With rising 
indignation .) You see, having a cup of tea s one thing 
but you don t sit here golloping pop and reading comics 
when someone s dead! Damn it all! Let s have a bit 
of respect! 

This extract is typical of the shrewd north-country 
observation which is shown all through the play, as when 
someone remarks that the graveyard was freezing* and 
Edgar comments, "They always are cemeteries. They re 
always up on hills. You just notice. Always. 

The climax of the piece occurs when sensible, kind- 
hearted May, who has been living with Uncle Arthur 
for years, has what both the families feel Is the 4 brass to 
go first of all to the cemetery and later to turn up at the 
house, suitably accompanied. This appearance provides 
the play s best and most hilarious scene. 

In criticising the performance, some of the dramatic 
critics referred to the characters disparagingly as *north- 
country stock types*. This Is an unjust appraisement 
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because the Lucases, Fullers, Broadbents, and Howes are 
people whose like can be met any day in the north of 
England. They are salty, humorous, and human, and 
many of them are very kind indeed. The mixture is a 
good one. The talk of these people is racy and idiomatic, 
and it is most effective, spoken on the stage or off it. 

That is one of the reasons why northern regional plays 
have provided successes for the authors mentioned here, 
and for others, notably for J. B. Priestley in some of his 
best light comedies. 

Shelagh Delaney, Alun Owen, Keith Waterhouse, and 
Willis Hall are all forthright and sincere. All are young 
enough to have been able to poke fun at their elders and 
also to offer in dramatic form very genuine information 
about the dreams and torments of youth and adolescence. 

In the works of all four writers the slums, the dirt, the 
stuffiness, as well as the religious disputes, the noncon 
formist observances and the over-all greyness and drab- 
ness of the north country have been illuminated and 
sometimes transfigured by glimpses of the vigorous, 
teeming life, these and the passionate feelings which offer 
such magnificent material for the theatre. 

Even if these dramatists write no more, they have 
already made a most important contribution to the theatre 
of our day. 
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AVANT GARDE AT 
THE ROYAL COURT THEATRE 

John Arden and N. F. Simpson 



Katharine J. Worth 

THE TERM *avant garde , as used in the modern English 
theatre, is commonly applied to almost any play that 
makes a decided break with the technique of realism. 
The realistic play is still, though perhaps with not quite 
such assurance as before 1956, regarded as the dramatic 
norm, from which all other forms are experimental 
deviations. 

Realism was indeed given a new lease of life when 
John Osborne s Look Back in Anger was presented at the 
Royal Court Theatre in 1956. Yet at the same time a 
tremendous new impetus was given to experiment by 
this theatre, which encouraged realistic and non-realistic 
forms alike. Realistic* in this context refers, of course, to 
the method of presentation, not to the choice and 
treatment of subject. An experimental technique can 
quite well express an entirely realistic view of life, as the 
plays of Elmer Rice, for example, clearly show. 

Yet it is often true that the search for new dramatic 
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forms indicates the kind of imaginative vision which 
cannot be satisfied with recording or, in Ibsen s phrase, 
photographing contemporary life. Since realism be 
came established in the theatre, there has never been a lack 
of playwrights to express dissatisfaction with what Yeats 
called its externality : experiment has generally been for 
the sake of greater inwardness . 

The Royal Court Theatre has always been associated 
with both kinds of play. In the Vcdrenne-Barker seasons 
of 1904-07, the realism of Galsworthy, Barker, and Shaw 
flourished along with the experiments of Yeats and 
Maeterlinck, the drama of inaction . So, in our time, 
Wesker and the Osborne of Look Back in Anger have 
shared a stage with John Arden and N. F. Simpson. 
How far these latter two will prove to be a genuine 
*avant garde* it would be rash to conjecture, especially 
with that earlier history of the Royal Court in mind. It 
is sobering indeed to recall the high hopes that Yeats 
entertained of Maeterlinck as a portent for the theatre 
of the future. 

But whatever their significance for the future, Arden 
and Simpson can command attention by the quality of 
their work in the present. Each is an original, writing 
in a highly individual style which is almost instantly 
recognisable. There is in each a kind of imaginative 
force which needs to recast the material of contemporary 
life into strange and exotic forms, showing it as it appears 
to the inner eye. Simpson goes further in eschewing 
the world of realistic surfaces; he constructs a new world 
of fantasy, what he describes as Tarce in a new dimension . 
But Arden s dramatic world, though based on such 
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mundane situations as life on a new housing estate, or 
in an old people s home, is likewise permeated with 
strangeness: his characters also exist in dimensions other 
than the familiar. 

Both these playwrights are deeply concerned with 
language, with an imaginative use of words for very 
special dramatic effects. Their ways of dealing with the 
problem, for such it has become in the modern English 
theatre, are very different, however. Simpson specialises 
in the usages of common speech, with all its banal 
repetition and cliche: he plays with familiar phrases and 
figures, reversing them, breaking them up, turning them 
inside out, until they acquire an extraordinary comic 
freshness and vitality. 

Arden s method is more familiar in English theatrical 
history. He writes in the tradition of all those play 
wrights who, since Masefield, Lascelles Abercrombie, 
and others of that generation, have been haunted by the 
achievement of the Irish in combining poetry and 
realism. Since Synge demonstrated in The Playboy of 
the Western World what could be done with the epic 
situations of peasant life and the natural poetry of peasant 
speech, there has never been a time when some English 
or American playwright was not attempting to emulate 
him. Mines promising as rich a yield as his have been 
sought out and explored by writers as diverse as Masefield, 
whose Tragedy of Nan was dedicated to Yeats, and 
Eugene O Neill, who looked among illiterate spongers, 
sailors, and bartenders for what he called original 
rhythms of beauty where beauty apparently isn t . 
Such writers certainly had in mind, as John Arden seems 
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to have, Synge s dictum that every speech should be as 

fully flavoured as a nut or apple 5 and that "such speeches 
cannot be written by anyone who works among people 
who have shut their lips on poetry 9 . 

Arden explores the dramatic and poetic potentialities 
in the dialects of ordinary working-class people as well 
as In traditionally exotic sources, like the speech of gipsies. 
He evolves a rough, highly coloured, figurative language, 
based on a curious amalgam of northern dialects. There 
is very little differentiation of characters by their dramatic 
idiom: the respectable Mr. Jackson In Live Like Pi^s falls 
into the same kind of flamboyant metaphor as the 
primitive Sawneys; even in Serjeant Musgrave s Dance, 
much the most powerful of Arden s plays to date, there 
is only occasional verbal contrast, in the talk of the 
Parson, for example, and in Serjeant Musgrave s special 
phrase, It s not material/ which runs through the play 
like a desperate affirmation of the logic of his position. 
The result is a certain monotony, though a striking one, 

More disturbing, and a potential threat to Arden s 
development to dramatic maturity, Is an over-conscious, 
literary strain which makes us too much aware of how 
poetry is being coaxed out of unpromising material. 
This fault Synge himself avoided, but only, It sometimes 
seems, by a miracle. Most of his followers have been 
prone to it: even a master of the art like O Neill was not 
free of literary self-consciousness when treating rough 
speech poetically In his earliest plays. Arden Is not 
exempt. His strange language Is sometimes splendidly 
adequate to his dramatic purposes, notably in Serjeant 
Musgraves Dance, where the sense of violent outrage 
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which drives the Serjeant spills out into appropriately 
violent phrase: Join along with my madness, friend. I 
brought it back to England, but I ve brought the cure 
too to turn it on to them that sent it out of this country 
W ay out ay they sent it, where they hoped that only 
soldiers could catch it and rave! Well, here s three 
redcoat ravers on their own kitchen hearthstone!* 

But the poetic cadences do not always ring so true: they 
make it difficult for us to believe in characters like Sailor 
Sawney, for instance, with his fanciful turn of speech Is 
it work? I can work But what for, work? I ve had 
my glories. On the sea. Aye aye. I ve seen the lands 
of glory. And the gold and the fishes and the beasts. 
And the brown women, so/ The uncertainty of Arden s 
command over a heightened form of language is seen 
most clearly in the play, The Happy Haven, where he 
abandons peasant speech for ordinary middle-class 
conversation. The use of poetic figures here results in 
some very strained and unconvincing effects. 

The sense of an imagination which apprehends moral 
issues passionately is strongly felt in Arden s plays. He 
grapples with some of the major themes of our time, the 
effects of war on conscience in Serjeant Musgraves Dance, 
the degrees of primitivism to be found in a modern 
society in Live Like Pigs, the dehumanised pursuit of 
knowledge in The Happy Haven. 

These themes are conveyed through actions which 
constantly verge on the fantastic and symbolic, and 
usually mount to an overtly symbolic climax. In the 
climactic scene of Serjeant Musgraves Dance, Musgrave 
hoists up a skeleton in uniform before the horrified gaze 
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of the townspeople lie is supposed to be recruiting from. 
His face contorted with demoniac fur}- , he dances 
round the skeleton, waving his rifle and singing a macabre 
ballad with the refrain, *Up he goes and no one knows 
How to bring him downwards/ Then, holding the 
panicky crowd with a Catling gun he explains the 
skeleton s history and his own plans. His behaviour has 
all the marks of madness; as the Mayor puts it, 4 He"s not 
balmy, he s mad, he s stark off" his nut/ It is with a 
madman s logic that he argues the rights of the retribu 
tion he proposes to exact, by killing twenty-five of the 
people present: One man, and for him five. Therefore, 
for five of them we multiply out, and we find it five-and- 
twenty. . . So, as I understand Logic and Logic to me is 
the mechanism of God that means that today there s 
twenty-five persons will have to be . . / He recognises 
that the killings lie has experienced have affected him: 
You see, the Queen s Book, which eighteen years iVe 
lived, it s turned inside out for me. There used to be my 
duty: now there s a disease*. He is, in his comrade s 
striking phrase, c wild-wood mad*. 

Yet, of course, there is more in this play than a study of 
obsession mounting to madness. Musgrave s pursuit of 
logic to a conclusion which demands an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth, is a bitter comment on all the 
arguments that go to make wars. Those who would 
have enlisted with him, as he points out, would have had 
to accept this same logic. His violent illustrations achieve 
the result that no amount of rational argument by the 
pacifist collier, Walsh, has been able to produce. 

Walsh himself sees the point: There s no one from this 

OED 
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town be over keen to join up now. You ve preached 

your little gospel: I dare say we can go home? 

Musgrave s terrible account of the reprisals exacted on 
behalf of the skeleton is in itself an argument for 
pacifism. The fact that his obsession leads him into 
demanding more violence, far from weakening the 
argument, In fact strengthens it, by showing the frightful 
effect that legalised killing has had upon a man of 
religious temperament. 

Arden s own views are generally not in doubt, but he 
has considerable powers of imaginative sympathy: he 
can sustain with dramatic impartiality a wide range of 
characters. This is less true of The Happy Haven, where 
the didactic pattern is crude, but it is an impressive 
feature of Serjeant Musgrave s Dance. One of the virtues 
of the latter play is its avoidance of over-simplification. 
The motives that lead Musgrave and his men to their 
desperate demonstration are established with subtlety: we 
are not quite sure how each one will react when the crowd 
turns against them in the last scene, yet their reactions, 
when they come, are felt to be right. The only con 
vinced pacifist proves to be AtterclifFe, the man who kills 
too easily. Hurst, who turns the gun on the crowd, 
really wants violence but, as Musgrave sees it, the wrong 
way*. All this is foreshadowed in the first act when 
Musgrave lays down the plan of campaign: 

MUSGRAVE: It s a hot coal this town, despite that it s freezing 
choose your minute and blow: and whoosh, she s 
flamed your roof off! They re trembling already into 
the strikers riots. Well, their riots and our war are the 
same one corruption. This town is ours, it s ready for us: 
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and Its people, when they ve heard us, and the Word of 
God, crying the murders that we ve done I ll tell you 

they ll turn to us, and they ll turn against that war. 

ATTERCLIFFE; All wars, Serjeant Musgrave. They ve got to 
turn against all wars. Colonial war, do we say, no war 
of honour? I m a private soldier, I never had no honour, 
I went killing for the Queen, I did it for me wages, that 
wor my life. But I ve got a new life. There was one 
night s work, and I said: no more killing. 

HURST: It s time we did our own killing. 

ATTERCLIFFE: No, boy, it isn t. 

HURST: Aye, and I mean it. We re all on the run, and we re 
all of us deserters. We re wild-wood mad and raging. 
We caught it overseas and now we ve got to run around 
the English streets biting every leg to give It them that 
can t be done without 

MUSGRAVE: Listen to me! 

HURST: Serjeant. 

MUSGRAVE: We are here with a word. That s all. That s 
particular, Let the word dance. That s all that s 
material, tills day and for the next. What happens 
afterwards, the Lord God will provide. I am with you, 
He said. Abide with Me In Power. A Pillar of Flame 
before the people. What we show here ll lead forward 
forever, against dishonour, and greed, and murder-fbr- 
greed! There Is our duty, the new, deserter s duty: 
God s dance on this earth: and all that we are Is His four 
strong legs to dance it. 

The fantastic element in Arden s drama has steadily 
Increased. It takes a grotesque and farcical form In The 
Happy Haven. The central situation Is the discovery by 
Doctor Copperthwaite of the elixir of life which he 

proposes to test by rejuvenating five of the old people in 
the hospital lie directs. He is presented as a kind of 
Faustus, whose lust to experiment Is a devilish tiling, 
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taking no account of the human feelings involved. This 
is brought out with macabre humour in his opening 
diagnosis, when he describes each case in purely mechan 
ical terms: "There has been an unfortunate case history of 
overall deterioration, but last year was given a complete 
refit, including elongated smokebox, revised cylinder- 
head design and replacement of obsolete splashers. Age 
is now seventy-nine.* 

The tension between realistic probability and poetic 
symbolism which Arden had maintained in earlier plays is 
not attempted here. This results in a certain loss of 
dramatic power and certainly of dramatic subtlety. 
There is too much strong feeling in the play for it to 
attain to the liberties of farce, and we cannot escape an 
uneasy consciousness that ordinary probability is being 
outraged. It is less easy to accept Copperthwaite as a 
symbolic doctor when he carries so little conviction as a 
real one, his professional behaviour making Eliot s Sir 
Harcourt Reilly seem a model of decorum. Even as a 
man he is inconsistent, appearing naive or intellectually 
sophisticated as the working out of the theme dictates. 

Much of what is unsatisfactory in the play springs from 
Axden s attempt to extend his range of technical experi 
ment. Yet the experiments themselves are interesting 
and sometimes strikingly effective. In earlier plays he 
had made liberal use of music and ballads, scattered 
through the action to reinforce the poetic implications of 
the theme. Ballads, sung to familiar folksong tunes, 
were appropriate to the dramatic atmosphere in plays 
like Serjeant Musgraves Dance: they did not involve a 
complete shattering of the realistic illusion. In The 
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Happy Haven the songs do not have this natural appro 
priateness: they are used in a more overtly cxprcssionistic 

way, as in the variations on the tune of Five green bottles 
running through the scene of the medical examination. 

Another striking expressionistic feature of the play is 
the use of masks. Half masks, of the cotnmcdia dcffarte 
type, Arden tells us, are worn by the Five Old People and 
by the Distinguished Visitors: the Staff wear hospital 
masks. The Doctor wears no mask until the end of the 
play when the patients trick him into drinking his own 
elixir, so turning him into a child. He then appears 
wearing a round, chubby and childish mask. Such 
devices, employed occasionally by Brccht and frequently 
by earlier German expressionists like Toller and Hasen- 
clever, recall most strongly O Neill s use of masks in plays 
like Lazarus Laughed, The Great God Brown, and Days 
Without End. The last play has other affinities with The 
Happy Haven in that O Neill was also working out a 
variation on the Faustian theme. Brecht, however, 
seems to hover in the background of Arden s formalised 
choruses, especially in the closing one, when the moral is 
drawn: *Everbody, listen! Take warning from us. Be 
cheerful in your old age. Find some useful hobby. . . . 
Go home, and remember: your lives, too, will have their 
termination. 5 

The stylised movements are also handled expression- 
istically, sometimes with telling effect, as in the feverishly 
quickening tempo of the medical interview, with its 
nightmarish impersonal quality: *Had your X-rays taken? 
Hurry up with these Robinson, X-rays, bring both lots 
in. Ah. Ninety-nine. One, two, three, hup next 
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one, one two three, hup good, good waterworks, read 
the papers do you, good * 

The emphasis on technical experiment in this play is, 
no doubt, partly attributable to the fact that Arden was, 
as Fellow in Playwriting at Bristol University, taking 
advantage at that time of the resources offered him by the 
University Theatre, to which he makes acknowledge 
ment in his Foreword. But it is plain from his earliest 
work that he is a playwright with a strong instinct for 
exploiting the theatrical medium to the full. He searches 
for ways of bringing movement, speech, song, and the 
special visual effects offered by the theatre alone into a 
serious dramatic unity. In his introduction to the play, 
he stresses the importance of an open stage in obtaining 
the correct effects in The Happy Haven, and it is clear that 
his experiments, though often consciously literary in 
style, are undertaken with the structure and resources of a 
real theatre in mind. It promises well for the English 
theatre when such experiments are given scope. 

Arden is concerned to illuminate moral problems. 
What N. F. Simpson seems to offer is an escape from 
problems of any sort into a dramatic world which exists 
in a different dimension. There is an Aristophanic 
quality in the absoluteness of Simpson s fantasy. In his 
best work he cuts all the cords connecting his characters 
with the mundane world, releasing them, and us, into a 
strangely exhilarating region of the mind, where the 
strictest logic operates upon the most fantastic premises. 

Some of his admirers have denied him an English 
lineage, preferring to place him in the French tradition 
exemplified by lonesco. But in lonesco s world the 
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fantasy is really of a different kind. Extravagant as it is, 
liis symbolism has roots in reason. Far from escaping 
from intellectual judgements, we are constantly being 
required to exercise them. Sometimes, indeed* the 
moralising becomes tediously over-explicit; in Rhinoceros 
we are almost in the world of the medieval morality play. 

Simpson does on occasion direct his fantasy satirically: 
in The Hole, for example, his crowd of imaginative by 
standers studying a hole in the road provides him with 
material for a widely ranging satire on some contempor 
ary forms of unreason. But this is not where his dramatic 
originality lies. Where he is unique, at least among 
living playwrights, is in his power to liberate us from the 
claims of reason. Farce, in his hands* effects what might 
be called a comic katharsis. We are freed for a time from 
all sorts of intellectual pressures, from the demands of 
logic, moral responsibility, and aesthetic judgement. 
At the same time, of course, the farce is relying on these 
very responses which it apparently ignores. To a person 
incapable of logic, Simpson s non sequiturs would hardly 
be funny, any more than his literal handling of metaphor 
would be fully appreciated by a literally minded person. 

This is not to say that his appeal is limited to a coterie 
audience of intellectuals. His effects are not exclusively 
academic. They are, for the most part, as broadly based 
as radio programmes like Itma and the Goon Show which 
have many affinities with Simpson s plays and were 
immensely popular with bigger audiences than the theatre 
ever hopes to draw. 

It is, in fact, within a very English tradition that Simp 
son s drama takes its place. He amuses himself in A 
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Resounding Tinkle with a parody of contemporary critical 
methods; the search for categories and labels is satirised 

with devastating accuracy: 

CHAIRMAN: The audience. Did anyone else, I wonder, 
f ee l as I certainly did that the barrier between audi 
ence and actors was being quite deliberately dismantled? 
Mrs. Vinegar? 

MRS. VINEGAR: It s been done before. And done better. 

MUSTARD: You mean the Verfremdungseffekt. The alien 
ation effect. 

MISS SALT: It s Brecht, of course though with a very 
different aim from that of Brecht. 

PEPPER: No. I don t see Brecht here at all. 

MISS SALT: It s the Brechtian technique carried on beyond 
Brecht. Isn t that it? 

MUSTARD: Beyond, and in a sense of course at a tangent to 
Brecht. It s as though he d gone off on a branch line 
some way back which is carrying him farther than 
Brecht was able to go but in a quite different direction. 

MISS SALT: And, of course, facing Brecht as he moves away 
from him. The farther he goes beyond Brecht, therefore, 
the farther he is retreating/nwi him. 

PEPPER: I can accept Brecht as starting-point. But a 
starting-point is something you move away from, and 
in my view the author of this play has been doing just 
that. He has been putting more and more ground 
between himself and his model if that s what Brecht is, 
though I doubt it and they have been getting farther 
and farther apart, these two, until both of them are 
specks on the horizon. Which is why I think we re 
quite wrong to be discussing this play or whatever it is 
as if it were The Comedy of Errors rewritten by Lewis 
Carroll to provide a part for Godot or somebody. 

Influences are one thing, however, tradition another. 
The worlds of Itaia, the Goon Show and One Way 
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Pendulum revolve in an orbit which also contains the 
looking-glass worlds of Lewis Carroll, W. S. Gilbert, 
and The Importance of Being Earnest. The words of the 
Red Queen would not sound oddly in any of them: 
Now here, you see, it takes all the running you can do, to 
keep in the same place. If you want to get somewhere 
else, you must run at least twice as fast as that/ 

All the writers in this vein share Simpson s delight in 
making hay with logic, in the seemingly logical and 
unanswerable riposte. 

Three handed whist isn t a game for two persons/ 
*I see. And why not, Mr. Groomkirby?* 

And even if It were, we can t see to play* 

*Only because there isn t enough light, Mr. Groomkirby/ 

Alice would recognise this method. 

* You couldn t deny that, even if you tried with both hands/ 
*I don t deny things with my hands, 9 Alice objected. 
Nobody said you did*, said the Red Queen, *I said you 
couldn t if you tried/ 

Nor would it surprise Wilde s Algernon Moncrieff. 

Please don t touch the cucumber sandwiches. They are 

ordered specially for Aunt Augusta/ 

*Well, you have been eating them all the time/ 

That is quite a different matter. She is my aunt/ 

In its curious way, farce often celebrates the virtues 
most admired by its audience. Common sense has 
always been one of these for the English. Simpson s 
plays provide them with the pleasure of watching it 
exposed to incredible assaults and surviving. Every 
thing depends upon an imperturbable attitude being 
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maintained, and here an element of comic suspense 
enters. Will the characters ever break down, show 
astonishment, react as we might do? They never do. 
When Bro Paradock is told, There s somebody at the 
door wanting you to form a government ... he says he s 
working through the directory. his calm remains absolute 
and his answer reasonable How can I start forming a 
government at six o clock in the evening? The 
Paradocks are not alarmed, only irritated when an ele 
phant is delivered to their back garden. People will 
think we re trying to go one better than everybody else , 
they say, and settle down to the practical problem of 
finding the right name for him. 

Logic is constantly being invoked. The Judge finds 
the one redeeming feature in Kirby s mass murders the 
fact that he committed them in order to find a logical 
pretext for wearing black clothes. Objections to 
fantastic behaviour are always on reasonable grounds. 
When Mabel Groomkirby sees her living-roorn being 
swallowed up by a Do-It- Yourself Old Bailey, her re 
action is a bitter comment on the way it will collect the 
dust. She finds Kirby s efforts to make a choir out of 
weighing machines a nuisance, but still, If we ve got to 
have five hundred weighing machines in the house, I d 
just as soon they did sing . And when Sylvia starts 
hankering after turning into an ape, her parents find the 
soundest of reasons for disapproving: You d need a com 
plete new set of glands, Sylvia. We couldn t run to it/ 

Understatement, another cherished English habit, lies 
at the very heart of Simpson s farce. Kirby s trial is 
conducted throughout in such terms. His forty-three 
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murders figure in the charge as a case of fairly regularly 
taking life , lie was warned that complaints had been 
lodged and that It s beginning to add up down at the 
mortuary, Mr. Groomkirby . A slightly more esoteric 
example occurs in The Hole, when two housewives 
discuss a morbid play they have seen. 

Wasn t that the one where they killed an old man in Ms 
bed? A young couple?* 

*He was in the army. He kept seeing daggers in the air/ 
*. . . She struck me as being two-faced all the way through. 
It was a pity he ever met those gipsies/ 

A virtuoso command of language is a sine qua non of 

this kind of farce, depending as it does upon misapplica 
tion of verbal logic. Simpson is 3 of course* entirely at 
ease in linguistic acrobatics. His puns, like the pun on 
circuit in One Way Pendulum are not isolated jokes but 
lie deep in the fantastic situations. Figures of speech 
taken literally provide some characteristic comic effects; 
The Judge reduces Arthur Groomkirby to nervous 
desperation by cross-questioning on the precise meaning 
of the metaphor, *I was at a loose end , which Arthur is 
rash enough to use. Echoes of the Marx Brothers, with 
their visual illustration of metaphor, like burning the 
candle at both ends , abound in such scenes. 

But over and above this verbal virtuosity is a feeling 
for the cadences of ordinary speech, without which the 
incongruous effects would misfire. Simpson has a fine 
ear for the sound of commonplace conversation, its 
cadences, cliches, and homely figures. The contrast 
between well-worn phrases and their context is one of 
the chief sources of humour in his plays. It is comical in 
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itself that the matter-of-fact Sylvia Groomkirby should 
keep a skull on the mantelpiece, as a present from her 
Stan, but what makes the situation irresistibly funny is 
the tone of voice in which it is discussed. Comic 
incongruity could scarcely go further than Sylvia s, 
Somebody s been messing about with my death s head . 
Verbal cliches take on a wild novelty when applied 
outside their usual ground. The Groomkirbys employ a 
woman who conies in, not to clean/ but to *eat for 
them. In her conversations with her employer, the main 
effect depends upon the conventional verbal pattern 
showing under the fantastic surface. 

MYRA: I haven t touched the asparagus, but I can attend to 

that first thing in the morning. 
MABEL: Don t worry about the asparagus, Myra, I can see 

to that. It s those great packets of cereals they send us. 

The technique is demonstrated at length in the 
extremely funny discussion of hats in A Resounding 
Tinkle. 

MRS. PARADOCK: Hats aren t everything in this world. Far 

from it. 

MR. PARADOCK: I know they aren t everything. 
NORA: Some people seem to get by quite nicely without 

them. In fact I Ve often noticed it s the ones who haven t 

any hats at all who live the most satisfying lives in the long 

run. 
MR. PARADOCK: It isn t so much having the hats as knowing 

how to make the best use of them. 
MRS. PARADOCK: We can t all be blessed with hats. 
MR. PARADOCK: Look at Mrs. Blackboy s husband and the 

showers he s got through in his time with that plastic 

shopping bag he carries round on his head. 
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NORA: Or Bella for that matter. Bella s up half the night 
sometimes weatherproofing that old straw beehive she 
goes out in whenever she s got rain to cope with. 

MRS. PARADOCK: And a lot of those who are supposed to 
have such wonderful hats are going around half the time 
in other people s. I haven t got much time for them. 
They got them out of Christmas crackers more likely 
than not. 

The less imaginable the concept, the harder the charac 
ters try to reduce it to logical terms. Aunt Mildreds 
obsessive desire for transport in One Way Pendulum 
gives rise to some of the best passages of this kind* 

MABEL: It never seems to occur to her that a sedan chair 
would be far too heavy for her. 

MYRA: It needs two in any case. 

MABEL: Of course it does, 

MYRA: One at the front and one at the back. 

MABEL: She couldn t be in both places at once. 

MYRA: And inside. 

MABEL: And inside as well. It s too much for one person. 

Visual effects reinforce the verbal comedy throughout. 
Simpson is expert in putting all sorts of theatrical re 
sources to the service of Ms fantastic vision. We are 
amused not only by what Myra says, but by the sight of 
her disposing of so much food, not only by talk of the 
weighing machines but by a view of them in actual 
performance. Imagination is not only discussed but 
demonstrated in A Resounding Tinkle, when Bro Paradock 
laboriously lifts an imaginary chair, and the Comedian 
suggests bringing on a pair of scales for a contest in 
imaginary weight lifting, a recognisably Aristophanic 
touch, this. 
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The fantastically distorted settings have sometimes an 
expressionistic quality, suggesting a nightmarish private 
vision. This is most pronounced in the Old Bailey 
scene of One Way Pendulum. But the sinister effect, 
though undeniably there, does not go far enough to take 
us out of the freedom of farce into the painful world of 
Kafka or Kaiser. 

With so much virtuosity, some degree of self- 
consciousness might be expected, and Simpson s plays are 
not free of it, especially the first, A Resounding Tinkle, 
where the humour is, intermittently, the literary, precious 
sort associated with coterie drama. Analyses of 
Bergson s theory of humour and the playwright s own 
technique, while often very funny, are only for the few, 
and even for them, presumably not Simpson at his best. 
Yet the Comedians, who are responsible for much of this 
academic fun, have only to start improvising some action 
to move at once into a less confined world. 

* YouVe had this jaw to pieces, haven t you?* 

*It was some years ago, Doctor/ 

*It doesn t matter how long ago it was. It s not a question 

of time. You laymen start dismantling these parts, but 

you ve no idea how to put them together again. Here s a 

tooth which has been put back upside down. You re 

biting on the root/ 

One of Simpson s most remarkable achievements is the 
creation of characters who are not simply walking 
delusions but curiously human and endearing creatures. 
We feel sympathy for Arthur Groomkirby when he is 
harried by the Judge and for Kirby, who was perfectly 
all right till he heard about Pavlov and those stupid 
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dogs . We wish we could meet the invisible Sid and 
Ben of The Hole, the one trying so hard to be different 
and the other to be Identical*: we even come to suspect 
human instincts In the recalcitrant weighing machine, 
Gormless, who never learns to sing properly, but 
reiterates Fifteen stone ten pounds to the bitter end. 

In such scenes as these, Simpson attains to a splendid 
calm, the calm of a world in which everything Is taken for 
granted, and no hypothesis puts too great a strain on his 
characters powers of logic. It Is a world existing in its 
own right, a rare dramatic phenomenon. 

The genuinely experimental character of the Royal 
Court Theatre is well shown in the diverse achievement 
of the two playwrights here considered. So long as 
original talents of this sort continue to get a hearing, the 
continuing vitality of the English theatre should not be In 
doubt 
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